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TWO LIYES. 



CHAPTER I. 

The trial elicited no important facts. The King's 
Public Prosecutor made the best use of the slender 
evidence which could be brought against the three or 
four gaping rustics who figured as the accused. The 
court was crowded. A place was reserved for M. 
Sebastien de Capelle and^for the Cur^ of Beauregard. 

* • 

The seats behind the^ bar were packed, and in the 
open space by the doors, thevmarket 'people, exhaling 
a close and not exhilarating flavour of garlic and 
caporal, stared at the Bench, the accused, and the 
late Count's brother. A few countrywomen shed 
tears when the Prosecutor, in his most whining voice, 
referred to the position of M. Sebastien de Capelle, 
who sat opposite him, overwhelmed with grief at the 
loss of one of the best and noblest of brothers. M. 
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Sebastien reverently looked into his hat. The pro- 
ceedings were tedious. "Witnesses were examined by 
the dozen. Half the viUagers of Beauregard were in 
attendance. Edmonds the blacksmith^ elicited a 
murmur of approbation when he made his appearance 
in the box^ dressed in his Sunday best, and shining 
with the handsome supply of soap he had afforded his 
brown face, for the great occasion. He looked 
uncomfortable in his finery. I remember a story a 
friend of mine brought home from France. He had 
been walking through some French rural districts. 
Happening to look into a village forge by the way, 
he beheld a strange figure. A brawny smith was 
wielding the hammer, his hair tricked out in curl- 
papers ! It appeared that there was to be a village 
dance in the evening, and that Yulcan was going. 
I will pledge my word for it that this fop was not 

# 

Edmond of Beauregard, whom we now perceive 
twirling his cap in the witness-box. Edmond was 
subjected to a severe examination, but not an import- 
ant word could be drawn from him. He admitted 
that he was a Eepublican, and that he had cried 
'^ Long live Liberty ! '' but, he added, " these are not 
days in which the expression of political opinions is a 
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crime." There was applause in the court, which, as 
our reporters have it, ''was promptly suppressed/' 

The Cur^ had little evidence to give. It was 
affecting, however, to see the tears in his eyes while 
he spoke fervently of the good behaviour of his flock, 
and declared them incapable of the heinous crime 
which the police sought to fix upon some of them. 
A better master than the late Count could not be ; 
and the Cur^ added that he had not a more devout 
parishioner than the late Countess. 

The ploughbo/s days in prison, contrary to the 
expectation of the sergeant of gendarmes, made him 
even more obtuse than he was when first interrogated. 
His appearance before the majesty of the law appalled 
him ; and, although the lawyers thundered at him, 
only incomprehensible replies, conveyed in not eupho- 
nious patois, were drawn forth. He was given up in 
despair. He adhered to one point, and to one only. 
He had seen two men in the smoke and confusion, 
who had black leather or cloth upon their faces. He 
could not tell whether they were tall or short; he did 
not hear them speak. They brushed past, a few 
minutes after the front door fell in ; and there was a 

general shriek, and it was said that the Count and 
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everybody else in the house were killed. He was 
tortured by Judge and counsel, questions were cast 
into new and alluring shapes ; but the boy, although a 
fool, was conscientious, and persisted in repeating 
what he had already said. He plainly described what 
he had seen, and would not be led into a quibble nor 
make a compromising admission. 

Two Black Masks ! The Public Prosecutor 
looked very profound. The Judges repeated the 
words. The lawyers whispered, the public murmured. 
The ploughboy was unmoved, however, and M. 
Sebastien de Capelle sat staring at him. If Justice 
could only peep behind the masks ! To give the 
lawyers their due, they did their utmost to tear off 
these masks and proclaim two murderers. M. 
Sebastien also exhibited anxiety on the subject, and 
directed several astute questions to be put to the 
ploughboy. Edmond was recalled, and was asked 
significantly whether he had told all he knew about 
the matter. Bold as a lion, Edmond answered that 
he had made a clean breast of it. The Public Pro-^ 
secutor would be glad to know what Edmond saw 
while he was working with the rest battering down 
the door. 
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'' Saw ! *' Edmond answered. '^ What could anv 
man with a heart in him^ see at such a time P I saw 
the Kves of fellow-creatures in danger; and I looked 
neither to the right nor left. When the doors gave 
way^ the dust^ and flames^ and smoke drove me back^ 
and I saw no more for some minutes^ for I was blind 
and in agony. I saw no black masks^ nor men in 
cloaks> nor anything of the kind ; nor do I believe 
anything or anybody of the kind was there. That 
boy (meaning the ploughboy) is the greatest dunce 
and fool in the village, as anybody will tell you. Ask 
the Cur^.'' 

The case ended, as the lawyers believed it would 
end, by the discharge of the villagers who had been 
carried off from their homes, by the gendarmes. It 
was fortunate for these prisoners that Charles X.had 
embarked for England, and that the Liberal ideas 
which were tacked to the banner of the Duke of 
Orleans when he was invited from the Palais Royal to 
be King in the Tuileries, were uppermost in the 
popular mind. In the dear days of the elder Bourbon, 
Justice would have quibbled a few examples into 
prison, if only to teach the rural folk of the neigh- 
bourhood that political opinions were edge-tools. 
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The trial over, the lawyers condoled with M. Sebastien 
de Gapelle; the Prosecutor asked him to diimer; 
and the Cur^ and the crowd went forth into the town 
to complete their marketing. 

It was on his return to Beauregard, whither 
Edmond had conducted him in his charrette, that the 
Cure, sitting at his coffee and idling over one of his 
old books, saw the postman come to his door. He 
heard the man say, ''A letter from Paris." 

'' Dear me," said the Cur^ to himself, so rarely 
had a letter from Paris been sent to him. '^ Give 
the postman a glass of wine; he must be thirsty this 
weather," he cried from his sanctum, to his house- 
keeper. 

The letter was from Jules de Capelle. The Cur^ 
read — 

" M. le Cur^ — ^I am fully sensible, I trust, of all 
your goodness to my family. Although I have never 
had the pleasure of making your personal acquaint- 
ance, I feel that I am addressing an old and tried 
friend. I know that the heavy calamity which has 
befallen us, has touched your heart. You were the 
4aily spiritual adviser of my brother and his wife. 
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You knew and loved their children, my nephews. I 
approach you, then, with perfect confidence, assured 
that I may unburden my heart to you without re- 
serve. I am confident that the secret which I am 
about to intrust to your keeping, will remain sealed 
in your loyal and righteous heart, until I am able to 
say to you that the seal may be broken. It is balm 
and solace, in these dark days, to be able to have 
this confidence. Ungrateful and untrue friends are 
so many, that he is, indeed, fortunate who commands 
the safe allegiance of even one noble spirit. I pass 
the love that sleeps upon roses, with a Beranger 
(whom you, possibly, do not admire, as I who live in 
this world do), to the friendship that watches at the 
prison door, or that waits upon the sick, or that is a 
trusty counsellor when the times are perilous and 
unfortunate. [I turn, reverend Sir, to you, whose 
face I have never seen, but the beating of whose 
generous heart I can feel, even at this distance. 

''I am compelled to ask you for a strong proof 
of your affection for my poor lost brother Baptiste. 
Tour respect for his memory will compel you to 
accept even the onerous and painful duty I am under 
the necessity of asking you to perform. The per- 
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formsnce of this daty will require a visit to Fans^ 
and a separation^ for a few days, from the scene of 
jonr holy labours. Bat, Sir, the daty to be done 
here is strictly parochiaL It is for the good of one 
whom yon admitted to the church. Let me explain. 
''Two days ago a poor, footsore woman, bearing 
a child in her arms, rang at my gates. I was away 
from home at the time; but honesty spoke in the 
woman^s eyes, and she was admitted. On my return, 
this noble creature put into my arms, the daughter of 
my poor brother Baptiste. We had given up all 
hope of seeing one precious life saved from that 
horrid calamity. My brother had returned to us 
empty-handed. But Virginie (whose name you will 
remember, and who is safe in the house whence I 
write) has a brighter story to tell. How she escaped 
from the chateau with little Henriette, and fled across 
the country from the flames, and from the angry mob 
that watched the destruction of the house of our 
ancestors, you shall hear from her own artless lips. 
Yes, reverend Sir, God be praised ! one child is left 
to us to remind us of the good brother who sleeps 
under your holy eyes, at Beauregard. I have vowed 
to Heaven that the future happiness of this child. 
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shall be the sacred duty of my unworthy life. I 
have, at last, something worth living for. 

'^ I don't ask you to come to Paris to assure me 
that Henriette is the child of Baptiste de Capelle. 
But there are others who may demur to the truth of 
Virginie's story. Indeed, the noble servant and her 
charge have been repulsed as impostors and vaga- 
bonds. We must have incontestable proof of her 
identity. Tour sacred character, your known friend- 
ship for my brother and his family, point you out as 
the testimony that can silence all suspicions, and 
confound any repudiation selfish tongues may be 
tempted to make. I entreat you to reach us with 
all possible dispatch, and without circulating the 
welcome news this letter brings you, in your neigh- 
bourhood. At your age, and with your simple habits, 
it will be great pain to you to be torn from your 
ministry, and from the holy books which dignify 
your leisure. I need not dwell on a duty which 
your sensitive heart will at once understand. To 
you a duty is, I could answer for it with my life, a 
command. Your conscience leads your honourable 
steps. Come, then, reverend friend, and let me have 
the satisfaction of giving shelter and hospitality to 
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you. Let me enjoy the sound of your voice. Tou 
shall have the welcome that is the right of the just 
and holy traveller whose every step is a good done to 
his kind. Come, and give yonr benediction to the 
unworthy man who addresses you. With the pro- 
foundest respect and admiration^ 

" Tour devoted servant, 

" Jules de Capelle.'' 

When the Cure had read the letter he took up 
his hat, placed the well-worn book under his arm, 
and, telling his housekeeper that he would take his 
coffee on his return, went for a walk. The house- 
keeper stared. Even this slight deviation from the 
the Cure's liabits, was enough to send the woman 
into a long train of speculation. That Paris letter 
must have strange and important news in it. More 
events. Heigho ! Where was the quiet Beauregard 
of a year ago, when the calving of a cow was event 
enough to last a week P 

The Cur^ strode through the churchyard, where 
he was accosted by the Big Corporal, who was 
busy with a companion, at the grave of the 
Capelle family. The Corporal touched his cap. 
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and leaned upon his spade^ which he could use but 
feebly. 

"We are planting a few flowers/' said the Cor- 
poral. "Bed roses for the Count and Countess^ and 
two white roses for their children. Poor children I 
it was sad to die so young. And to see an old man 
like me pottering with flowers about their grave ! '* 

" A pleasant sight ! '' the Curd answered. " We 
who stand in the vestibule^ do well to think often of 
the holy mystery we are about to learn within.'' 

The Big Corporal had the second white rosebush 
in his hand^ and was pressing the earth tenderly about 
its roots. He held it respectfully to the Cure's nose, 
and said, "That sweet flower shall rest over the pure 
little heart of Miss Henriette." This seemed to 
trouble the Curd. 

" Be patient ! " said the rev. gentleman; but he 
recollected himself, and halted in his speech, and looked 
confused. 

The Corporal continued, "Patient! It is long 
sbce this pious act should have been performed. You 
don't know, perhaps, that the blessed angel who hes 
at our feet (for I will have it she is here) once pro- 
mised to come to my grave, and have a care of the 
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flowers over my old bones. And she lies here, while 
I am in the sunlight still. Yes^ yes^ the sweetest of 
the roses for my little angel.'' The old man stooped 
stiffly to the earth, and turned the clay up with his 
bony hands, muttering while he did the pious work. 

*' It is full early for the offering," said the Cur^. 

The Big Corporal caught up his staff, leaned his 
chin upon it to give himself firmness upon his knees, 
and waited to hear an explanation. 

" Those flowers may lie upon other human dust 
ere long.'' 

" I don't understand you. Sir." The Corporal 
struggled to his feet as he spoke. 

" I see you don't." The Curb's voice was kinder 
than ever. " You must be patient. Who knows all 
the tales to-morrow's sun may tell? Be patient 
until we meet again." 

The Cure moved away briskly towards the fields, 
and left the Corporal with a subject for discussion in 
the evening, at the Bon Voyageur. 

The reverend pastor, opened his book, and read 
aloud to himself, as he followed the familiar paths 
without effort. His voice trembled. He closed the 
volume slowly, as a father puts two lovers' hands 
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together ; pressed it, and replaced it under his arm. 
Ay, to Paris he must go, and if there were a vacant 
seatin the next malle-poste he would occupy it— 
to Paris, where he had not been for thirty years : 
since Napoleon had shone there in all his glory 1 
He broke into an energetic walk, directing his steps 
towards a neighbouring village. Arrived at the 
cottage of his brother Cur^ he charged this one 
with the spiritual duties of Beauregard. While the 
extent of these duties was being explained, the two 
simple clergymen ate huge slices of melon and bread, 
and modestly regaled themselves with some excellent 
Bordeaux ; and then, with mutual good wishes, they 
parted, the Cur^ of Beauregard being satisfied that 
his parishioners would be well cared for in his 
absence. 

When the Cur^ of Beauregard reached his own 
cottage he felt that the inquiring eyes of his house- 
keeper were fixed upon him. He passed silently into 
his studyj and closed the door. He wanted resolu- 
tion to announce his intended journey ; but, when his 
coffee was brought, he did that which people who 
are embarrassed often do — that is, he put on a care- 
less air, saying, as he would say " I am going to the 
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end of the village/' '' I shall want my valise put in 
order. I am going to Faris^ perhaps to-morrow.'' 

Had the Cur^ announced his intention of starting 
on a pilgrimage round the world, he would, not have 
created greater consternation in his cottage. His 
housekeeper wrung her hands, and vowed that Beau- 
regard would never see quiet days again. 

''I guessed when the postman brought the letter, 
that bad news had reached. To Paris! This is 
dreadful!" 

The Cur^ smiled, and took occasion to read the 
woman a lesson on the vanity and absurdity of her 
forebodings. He assured her that the letter did not 
contain bad, but good news. 

''Good news that carries you to Paris ? No, no ; 
nothing good has ever reached us from that quarter." 

''Be rational, my daughter," the old man 
answered. " Had the news been bad, we ought not 
to have repined. Por the good, let us be thankful. 
I go on a mission that belongs to my office; so that 
I depart without fear, and shall return in safety. If 
there be a seat in the mail to-morrow I shall take it." 

The woman left her master to complete some 
letters he had to write, and to put some little busi- 
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ness of his humble life in order. She hied to the 
gossiping posts of the village^ and soon it was known 
in every hut, that the Curd was preparing for his 
journey. Widow Souchet cried. Edmond affected 
indifference. The Corporal coupled the strange 
manner of the Cure in the churchyard with the 
event, and made fantastic deductions from the com- 
bination. Edmoud, when he took his pipe at the 
Bon Voyageur in the evening — ^the trial having 
been thoroughly described — offered the only sensible 
opinion that was given of the Curd's journey. 

"Can anything be more natural ?'' said he. 
'' The Curd will be useful to the Count's brothers in 
the settlement of their affairs. Proofs of death will 
be wanted, and he will be there to give them.*' 

''But his manner? '' the Corporal urged. 

'' Nonsense ! Some people see ghosts in every 
branch of a tree that hangs over the road.'' 

''I was in the world, and among mem — and im- 
portant men, too, when you were a child," the Corporal 
growled. 

''Because you have a book under your nose it 
doesn't prove that you can read." 

The Corporal shrugged his shoulders ; then, lifting 
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his glass, he drank to the safe return of the good 
Cur^ and success to him, whatever his errand might 
be. Widow Souchet opened her heart, and gave wine 
round, in honour of the toast. 

Never did a man set out on a journey leaving 
more goodwill behind him, than was left by the Cure 
#f Beauregard. The mail would have been loaded to 
the roof with choice fruits and other refreshments, 
offerings of the villagers, had the traveller accepted 
half the good things which were brought to him. His 
housekeeper was a little nettled at this attention, 
xjonsidering it as an indirect reflection on her own 
foresight. " I assure you he is well supplied with 
everything he can want/^ she said twenty times. 

The good old man was affected to tears. " One 
would think I was going to the Indies,^' he said, 
smiling through his emotion. ^' I shall be back in a 
few days — only a few days. Why, here^s the brave 
guard, who does the journey twice, every week in his 
life. Let us be reasonable, let us be reasonable. You 
distress me, my dear children.^^ 

But the brave rustics — men, women, and children 
— would crowd about the wheels of the coach. The 
Cure must shake hands with every one, and bless the 
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children. Chubby little urchins were poked under his 
nose to receive a kiss. Mdme. Souchet offered both 

9 

driver and guard of her best, while she conjured them 
to show every attention to their precious passenger. 

''I hold you responsible for his safe return/^ she 
said, poking her little face under the broad peak of 
the driver's cap. 

"Be at peace/' the man replied. ''My horses 
shall be as gentle as lambs while he is behind them.'' 

Every man uncovered himself as the coach moved 
off; and the Cur^, stretching his arms over the crowd, 
cried, '' God be with you all, my dear children ! " 

Not many hours after the departure of the Paris 

mail, a travelling-carriage, carrying M. Sebastien de 

Capelle, drove up to the door of the Bon Voyageur. 

When M. Sebastien learned that the Cur^ had left for 

Paris, in great haste, he inquired of the postillions 

whether it would be possible to overtake the mail. 

They replied that it was out of the question, since the 

mail travelled much faster than anything on the road. 

M. Sebastien sent for the Curb's housekeeper, but 

she could not tell him even where the reverend 

gentleman could put up on his arrival in Paris. She 

only knew that he had received a letter from Paris 
VOL. n. c 
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jesterdaj^ and that it determined him to start by the 
first conveyance. Edmonds who was summoned^ 
could not a£Ford any useful information. Sebastien 
again assured the blacksmith that he had not lost 
sight of his noble services^ and was anxious to reward 
them directly he knew the shape in which the reward 
would be most acceptable. M. Sebastien^ moved, 
according to the villagers^ by his strong fiUal affection, 
went to see his brother's grave. He uncovered himself 
as he examined the roses that decorated it. The 
meaning of the two white roses was explained to him. 

*' But/^ said he, " poor little Henriette's remains 
are not here.'' 

The feeling of the Big .Corporal was explained. 
He insisted that Henriette must be regarded as buried 
with her little brother, and their father and mother. 
M. Sebastien was much affected by this ; and when 
he returned to the Bon Voyageur to proceed on his 
journey, he met the Corporal, shook him by the 
hand, thanked him^ and begged to be allowed to send 
him a souvenir of the family. 

M. Sebastien's questions addressed to the Widow 
Souchet about Virginie, the nurse of the Count's 
children, were not the indulgence of idle curiosity. 
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He perceived that nothing was known yet in the 
village^ of the impostors who had been at Batignolles ; 
and who^ as Aunt Alix had calculated^ Anastasie had 
hastened to inform her master were now living under 
Jnles^s roof. Anastasie's revelation, written through 
the agency of a public writer, had carried M. 
Sebastien back to Beauregard. Sebastien guessed 
who was the writer of the letter which had effected the 
Cur^^s sudden departure for Paris. He was not the 
man to be idle under circumstances like these. The 
landlady of the Bon Voyageur directed M. Sebastien 
on the way to Denacre, where he hoped to find infor- 
mation of importance. The horses, although stoutly 
urged by the postillions with whip and spur, and most 
discordant cries, never travelled fast enough to keep 
pace with M. Sebastien's impatience. When the 
carriage drew up before the inn at Denacre, Sebastien 
hurried from it, asked his way, and bade the postillions 
refresh their horses as soon as possible. He should 
not stay more than an hour. 

M. Sebastien stood in the doorway of the 
cottage where Virginie was bom. He found the 
old, bent man gently blowing the ashes in the 
grate through a long iron tube; while the wife 

c 2 
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was slicing vegetables into a pail for the evening's 
soup. 

" Pray come in, Sir/' said the wife. The old man 
rose from his seat, and stood with his white cotton 
nightcap in his hand. 

" Am I addressing the parents of Virginie, who 
lived in the family of the late Count de Capelle ? '' 

'' Yes, Sir ; yes. Sir. Pray walk in/' the couple 
said together. 

'' When did you see her last ? ** 

The man and wife stared at each other. They 
remembered the caution Yirginie had given them. 
They were sflent. 

M. Sebastien continued. '' Have you seen her, 
or heard of her, since the ch&teau at Beauregard was 
burnt ? '' 

Still the man and wife were dumb. This silence 
did not improve M. Sebasticn's temper. "I have 
reasons for my questions. If my suspicions be just, 
and you remain silent, I shall leave the police to deal 
with the case.'' 

"Police, Sir ! " the old man whimpered. *' Have 
mercy on my child! " 

"On your child — on Virginie? She is alive 
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then ? '* M. Sebastien had advanced to the old man's 
chair, and spoke with cruel sharpness. " Be careful, 
old man, if you would end your remaining days in 
peace. If there be a plot to foist a peasant's brat 
upon my house, let all concerned in it beware. Tour 
hesitation looks like guilt.'' 

The old man lifted his staff, and shook it at 
Sebastien. The face of an aged man convulsed with 
impotent rage is horrible. He ordered Sebastien to 
leave the cottage, adding, '^ If I had the strength of 
ten years ago, I would kick you from it." 

Sebastien smiled; then seating himjself upon a 
chair, and pressing his elbows on the back of it, 
deliberately recounted the arrival of Virginie with the 
little girl. 

The old man's face brightened. " Wife," he cried, 
'^ Virginie has reached Paris in safety." 

Sebastien rose, dashed the chair across the cottage, 
and glared at the old man. ^' Virginie ! Then that 
peasant is your daughter ! " 

''And as honest a soul as ever walked between 
earth and sky," the old man answered. 

'' And the child with her ? " Sebastien's heart 
beat quick. 
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" Who should it be but the child of the Count dc 
Capelle? 

Every question M. Sebastien asked onlj confirmed 
the old man's statement. The arrival of the fugitives, 
the disguise of Henriette in rustic dress^ her peevish- 
ness and fright. The old man explained how Virginie 
dreaded the villagers of Beauregard, and had heard 
enough to teach her that Henriette would not be safe 
in the neighbourhood, for an hour. 

This was enough for M. Sebastien. He now rose 
with great dignity, and announced himself as the 
brother of the Count de Capelle. His manner 
changed. He was even affable. He said : — 

'' I have tried you, and I have now reason to 
believe that the child who was brought to my gates 
is my brother's daughter. Before I reach Paris the 
matter will be beyond question, since the Cur€ of 
Beauregard has gone to Paris at my brother's invi- 
tation, I have no doubt, to identify the little innocent. 
Mdlle. de Capelle \rill have the means to reward your 
daughter, and will not be wanting in generosity. I 
wish you good evening." 

The wife pressed M. Sebastien, in vain, to eat or 
drink. The old man begged a minute's explanation. 
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bat to no purpose. M. Sebastien was too excited to 
be either considerate or polite. He was like an angry 
beast driven into a corner. He had been outwitted^ 
or^ rather, facts had been too stubborn for his 
cunning. 

The plans he concocted as he posted from Denacre 
to Paris were never disclosed. Had Virginie's father 
been alone in his cottage, far awaj&om other human 
habitations, when M. Sebastien listened to the old 
man's story, it had possibly gone iU with those aged 
bones of his. In the carriage, rolling along the 
monotonous roads, Sebastien had raged with fever 
had he not indulged his evil fancies, in the building 
of plots. Jean Paul lays it down as ^' some gain, at 
least, if we are only able to act at all in the hour of 
need. Let Fortune send us ever so unfriendly and 
frosty an autumn wind, so long as it does not break 
our uppermost wing-joint, like the swan's, the very 
fluttering we make, though it may not bear us into a 
milder climate, will at least help to warm us a littW 
Jules might have answered the baffled Sebastien with 
just a turn of Jean Paul's page, ^' but I have crumbled 
bread into a famous soup for you, and leave you sitting 
with the spoon." 
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Aunt Alix had enough to do. Henriette was 
handed over to the taste of the lad/s own milliner. 
The child must appear with all speedy in becoming 
mourning. A round of visits to the best shops of 
the Boulevards^ the Eue Sichelieu, and the Bue 
Yivienne^ suppUed many of the immediate necessities. 
Jules insisted upon being one of the party. Henriette's 
boots^ shoes^ and gloves were interesting to him. The 
coiffeur was called in to dress her hair. He discovered 
that she had the finest and richest tresses in the 
world. The milliner was astonished at the symmetry 
of the child^s figure^ seeing that it had been neglected 
in the country. It had been left tp the rude care of 
Dame Nature. Dame Nature has a knack of allow- 
ing too exuberant a rotundity. She plants pink 
roses upon the cheeks^ it may be with a freckle or 
two. She is a rough handmaid^ upon whom the elect 
of Longchamps look with scorn. Henriette must 
forget the walks in the wood^ the sun-burnt garden 
hat, the thick boots that bore her through the muddy 
lanes. Her footsteps are no longer upon "the 
untrodden ways/' nor beside springs. Her free grace 
must be cultivated and laid out. Troop hither, 
masters of every art ! Mademoiselle must pose, and 
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trip it to the most aristocratic of tones* Lay hold of 
the &esh little savage^ and, with what speed you can, 
perfect her in the proprieties. She has had eight 
years in the wild woods. The sapling most be trained 
and pruned forthwith. Aont Alix has perceived, to 
her virtuous horror, that Henriette's hands are as 
brown as coffee-berries. All haste to the glove- 
maker^s. The corset-maker has her orders ; so that 
there is no longer danger that Henriette's figure will 
be untidy. Music-master and singing-master, pro- 
fessors of drawing and dancing, will do the rest, and 
the example of Aunt Alix will harmonise and knead 
the accomplishment together. At the C!onvent of the 
Sacr^ CoBur all these ornate mouldings will be pressed 
upon the simple column nature has set up. Jules is 
delighted with the plans of Aunt Alix, who vowsj 
morning and night, that Henriette de Gapelle shall 
be worthy of her name, and of the brilliant figure she 
is called to make in the world. 

Henriette's spirits improved day by day, as the 
memory of the lost home faded from her mind ; and 
as her new protectors, by their affectionate care, 
wound themselves about her heart. It has pained 
every mother when, as she has held her child upon 
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her knees^ the thought has flashed upon her that^ 
should Death beckon her to rest^ the thing that has 
now its dimpled fingers upon her breast^ or is toying 
with her neck^ would^ in a few short weeks^ be happy 
with another. To Henriette^ as I have remarked^ 
Death was but a passing mystery^ from which her 
pliant mind could be turned with a new toy ; nor 
could she long hold in her memory the dear ones 
who had given her life. Long sorrows are not for 
chfldren, to whom every day brings new discoveries, 
wonders, and emotions-^to whom the monotony of 
daily life at home has hourly charms and enchanting 
openings. In breathless journeys over untrodden 
wildernesses, travellers soon forget those who have 
sickened and died on the way. Because the brilliant 
scenes of Paris and the new clothes and dresses 
weaned Henriette from a sorrow, the extent of which 
she was too young to measure, foolish people would 
have said that she wanted tenderness. I have seen 
children romping on the morrow of their mother's 
funeral ; but they were not heartless: — ^they were only 
too young to understand ; and nature was still too 
strong in them to allow them to be hypocrites. I 
knew how ill it would fare with them presently when 
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the honse was let, and when the forniture was sold 
off — ^how they would be shifted into bj-street 
lodgings, and thence into some country lane, where 
\an old crone would be their terror-^how the great 
grief would come back dark and threatening, when 
years had brought the philosophic mind ; and they 
were able to look in brother's face and sister^s face 
while the storm raged, and say, "Behold, we are 
alone!'* It was not in her eighth nor her ninth 
year that Henriette would know what death had 
plucked &om her. 

Jules and Aunt Alix devoted their entire time to 
the solace of their adopted child. Henriette was 
mistress of the house. Aunt Alix exhausted her 
ingenuity in suggesting delicacies for dinner, pleasant 
affcemoon promenades, and in drawing fairy visions of 
the future, before the child's enchanted eyes. Jules 
called the pet into the garden to follow him while he 
cut a bouquet for Aunt Alix's boudoir, and a white 
rose for the pefs own adornment. Jean, the 
gardener, taking the cue from his master, would strain 
his stiff joints to run after Henriette's ball. Virginie, 
tricked out in the seemly simplicity of a Paris 
bonne, was nothing less than Henriette's slave. 



i 
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This sweet dream^ which was balm to the spirit 
of Jules^ and in which he was so cheerful that Aunt 
Aliv was untiring in her congratulations^ could not 
last long. To the minds of the two who held them- 
selves responsible for Henriette's safety^ the child was 
not in security where it was. Aunt Alix had paid a 
visit to the Sacr^ Goeur^ and had assured herself that 
within the sacred precincts of that establishment no 
harm could come to Henriette ; while absolute proofs 
of her identity were being obtained^ and while the 
guardianship was in course of settlement. 

The idea ojf parting with Henriette, even for a few 
weeks, was gall and wormwood to M. Jules. Her 
sweet presence and influence had given his perturbed 
soul a rest. 

'^ Fve a mind to keep her with us. Aunt Alix. 
They would be clever people who caught her out of 
our sight.^' 

Aunt Alix replied that business would carry Jules 
to Paris, and that, in his absence, she would not 
answer for her for an hour. Jules flew into a violent 
passion, and walked to and fro, in the room. 

" No, no ! '^ he cried, speaking to ceiling or walls, 
"Mine is the duty, wretch though I be. My life is 
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hers. I breathe only that she may be happy — that 
some atonement may be made. Aunt Alix^ let them 
dispute the guardianship of Henriette with me ; and 
I fly with her. I have enough for both.*' 

'^ There, there, have your own way. I cannot talk 
to a whirlwind. I confess, Jules, that I don't 
understand you.'* 

''And never will. Aunt Alix.^' 

" That is encouraging to one who, at least, desires 
to make the experiment. I only speak for the child's 
safety. I hope I am as anxious about it as your- 
self." 

Jules kissed Aunt Alix on the forehead, and said 
she was as good as gold. Aunt Alix had that which 
she prized before all things — ^her way. Henriette 
was conveyed, loaded with luxuries and presents, to 
the Convent of the Sacr^ Coeur, by Jules and his aunt. 
Virginie was of the party, and was left to wait upon 
her young mistress, with strict injunctions to watch 
her unceasingly. The Superior was requested not to 
admit any person to Henriette's presence, in the 
absence of either Aunt Alix or Jules. Henriette 
wept when the time came to say good-by, and was left 
sobbing in Virginie's arms. The Superior, who was 
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hardened to these scenes, said in a dry, low voice, 
that Mademoiselle would be quite at home in an hour 
or two, and bowed to her visitors. 

Jules now only remained at Passy to receive the 
Cur^ of Beauregard. The house without Henriette 
was a prison to him, and the pleasantries of Aunt Alix 
were a torture. The garden distracted him from the 
crowding images of evil that danced in his brain for 
a few hours ; but they trooped back when he rested. 
It was while he was in his garden that the postman 
brought a letter to the gate. It was from Sebastien. 
He turned down a side walk to read it unobserved. 
The letter described the trial and its results ; it touched 
also upon those business operations which Sebastien 
had committed to Jules^s care, and expressed a hope 
that they had not been neglected. But not a word 
about Henriette. 

Jules was delighted. His neglect of business, 
and the reproaches to which he would be subjected 
hereupon, made no impression. He carried the letter 
direct to Aunt Alix, and said triumphantly, ''You 
see, you women are too keen sometimes. He doesn't 
know that Henriette is with us. He doesn't even 
mention her name.'' Aunt Alix read the letter ; and 
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Jules^ with bright eyes^ watched the expression of her 
face. 

'^ I am confident, from that letter/' said Aunt 
Alix, '^ that he knows everything. His silence con- 
vinces me/' 

'' You are one of the strangest of women.'* 

" What ! because I have a head on my shoulders ? 
Because you toill be blind P I hope you don't expect 
me to put out my eyes to keep you company. I 
repeat to you, he knows all ; and when he comes to 
Paris to-morrow, we shall see who is right.'* 

'' Not a word from the Cur^" Jules muttered. 

'^ His silence augurs well. He is on his way. 
His room is ready." 

The reader already knows with what sagacity Aunt 
Alix spoke. 

Before the sun went down the Cur^ of Beauregard 
rang at the gate. Jules, with pleasure beaming in 
his face, ran along the garden, his straw hat in his 
hand, to meet his reverend guest ; while Jean would 
not let anybody help him with the luggage. In 
truth, there was little of it. Aunt Alix wore her 
most gracious smile when the country Cur^ was pre- 
sented to her. Coming from a cottage not better than 
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a peasant's^ he was still at home in the splendid 
apartment where his hostess received him. He was 
shown to his room^ and Aunt Alix bade him to believe 
absolutely^ that he was nnder his own roof. 

The conversation that gave interest to the dinner 
was on events with which we are familiar. The Cnr^ 
related his interview with the Big Corporal in the 
churchyard; to which Jules responded by saying that 
the gallant old soldier should have his reward. And 
then Jules and Aunt Alix fell to singing the praises 
of Henriette. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The meeting of the Ciir^ of Beauregard with Hen- 
riette and her nurse Virginie brought tears into the 
eyes even of the Superior. So wrote Aunt Alix to 
her friend in the country. Women^s letters are 
always amusing. I donH know that I could describe 
the scene (I^ who didn't witness it) as graphically as 
I find it given by my vivacious friend. 

'^My dear Clementine/' writes Aunt Alix, iu a 
thin, frail hand, that, at a distance, looks like the 
finest thread with tiny beads strung upon it ; '^ my 
dear Clementine, I have lived a life that would have 
killed any other woman, since I saw you. We have 
had one whirl of excitement. My dear, romances 
will be nothing to me again. Your feuilletonists may 
go a-begging for me. Why, I have had a dozen 
romances under my own eyes. Truly the De Capelle 
family, in which I find myself, are a bizarre set. 
One is gloomy as a doctor of philosophy — the gloom, 
my dear, without the philosophy, which is horrible, 

VOL. n. D 
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The other is as weak^ as open to teasing^ as your dog 
Tarquin. Tou remember how we used to tease him 
hj pretending to throw sticks in the pond, and how 
he dropt in and swam about wherever we directed, 
now and then pknging his honest nose in the dirty 
water. Jules de Capelle is as tame as Tarquin. It is his 
brother Sebastien who throws the sticks to him ; to 
be sure, he growls now and then, but not within 
Sebastien's hearing. I hope Tarquin has recovered; 
I should advise you to have a coat for him next 
winter. A friend of mine, who is a judge of dogs, 
and has been a judge of men, but has retired now on 
a handsome pension, saya that animals of Tarquin's 
description, require artificial warmth during winter. 
To return to our sheep. These De Capelles, as I 
said, are an odd race, if ever there was one. Ideas 
are not like blackberries among them, I can assure 
you. Tou have seen in the papers the burning of 
Count de Gapelle's chateau at Beauregard; an 
account, my dear, that when I heard of it gave me a 
headache for three or four days. You will be glad 

to hear that I have completely recovered, and now 
enjoy my usual health and spirits. Jules de Capelle 
has been what I call a madman ever siuce. He jerks 
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himself about^ breaks out into the most idiotic 
exclamations^ and goes on in the most laughable 
way. After all, my dear, we cannot spend all our 
days mourning the death of the best of brothers. 
Now, Jules and Sebastien were never great j&riends 
with Baptiste; they had not met for years, for they 
were always quarrelling about money loans. I don't 
know, in short, my dear, what men will not, especially 
when they are relatives, quarrel about ; then wherefore 
all this grief? Men talk about weak women; but, 
when any real trial befaUs, the woman is a rock and 
the man is butter. 

'^ To be sure, my dear, this horrible Beauregard 
tragedy has had its startling incidents ; and I have 
just been the witness of the last of them. You 
must know that we had reason to believe not one of 
the family had been saved: a most grievous loss, 
which left the two surviving brothers without the 
Count, the Countess, to say nothing of their two 
children — but, my dear, with a vast inheritance. I 
said to Jules, ' You must pay every respect to the 
deceased which money can purchase ; ' and, of course, 
they did so. Everything went on smoothly for a few 
days. I got my mourning — mourning at this time of 

d2 
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year! Don't you pity me? I thought the worst 
was over, and that I should be left in peace to my 
little pleasures ; when lo ! a child arrives — a sweet, 
engaging creature, but causing such commotion. 
This child was saved from the fire by one of the 
Count^s servants, who trudged with it all the way to 
Paris. We received it : and I have now had it 
placed at the Sacr^ Coeur, where we went to see it 
to-day, with the Cur^ from Beauregard. The little 
thing leaped into his arms, and begged him to bring 
back her mother. I vow to you that the tears stood 
in my eyes ; as for the old Cur^ he couldn't speak, 
Jules looked on apart, and seemed to envy the old 
man his happiness. This, my dear, is enough to 
make one look old before one's time. I can write 
no more. If some awful calamity doesn't happen — 
but as we have one per week, I can hardly hope 
that — I will write again next week. I know how 
your heart will bleed for your affectionate friend, 
Alix. I have missed five soirees, think of that/' 
^ She is as good as gold,' said the Superior to Mdme. 
Alix. ^This is merciful! — this is most merciful!' 
the Cure presently cried. And then, turning upon 
M. Jules, he added, ^Sir, T have the honour to 
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testify, in the most solemn and formal manner, in 
the presence of the Superior, that this child is the 
only daughter of the late Count Baptiste de Capelle 
and of his Countess. I have seen the child almost 
daily from the hour of her birth, and I am ready to 
make any oath on the subject that may be necessary 
in order to secure her rights.' 

" The Cure then, in a light and cheerful manner, 
talked with the Superior, and begged that Made- 
moiselle might have a day's holiday under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Permission granted, Vir- 
ginie was not long in preparing her little mistress, 
'Tut,' cried the Cur^ when Mdlle. Henriette 
appeared, coquettishly apparelled, ^here are fine 
clothes! This is not my Henriette who used to 
come for a pear and beg for a picture, or a little 
story.' ' You will give me one to-day ? ' Henriette 
asked, taking the old man's hand. 'A pear or a 
story ? ' " Henriette pouted, and the Cur^ laughed. 

It had beeii the habit of the Curd of Beauregard 
to write little morals or sermonettes, or religious 
tales, for the Count's children; and sometimes for 
the Countess, who would sit at her embroidery-frame 
while the old mtm, in a deep and solemn voice, read 
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aloud. When this custom was described to M. 
Jules and Aunt Alix^ they begged the good man to 
favour them with one of bis more ambitious efforts. 

It was after dinner^ with Henriette lying at his 
feet^ and Aunt Alix playing with her pet dog, that 
the Cur^ was induced to take a paper, a little ragged 
for wear, from his pocket. Having adjusted his 
spectacles, he began to convey its contents to his 
audience, in a clear low voice. He called it " The 
First Wanderer's Vision.'' It ran thus, or nearly 
thus :— 

" On that day of tears, when first the flaming 
sword swept every way, at the east of the Garden of 
Eden, was raised tne corner-stone of Sulla's home of 
blood — ^was forged the dagger that slew great Csesar 
in the Senate House of Eome. 

^^From the first embrace of faUen Adam with 
his spouse, proceeds the murderous Gain, destined to 
people the broad earth. He stands with fiery eye 
and brawny, uplifted arm, over the first gentle shep- 
herd. And the earth opens to receive the dying 
brother's blood. 

'' Forth, with a cloud upon his brow, his sad eye 
bent upon the umber earth, a fugitive and a vaga- 
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bond^ wanders he to the land of Nod. Here to beget 

• 

children. Lamech^ to slay ' a man to my wounding^ 
and a young man to my hnrt.' 

" The curse of the first crime is upon men. Prom 
the loins of Cain and from the loins of Adam the 
rolling centuries shall unfold only crimes. 

''The ark of gopher -wood is built; and the 
waters of heaven stifle all life upon the earth, save 
that which floats to the summit of Ararat. 

"And again the fruitful earth is made the 
dominion of man. Where there are summer winds 
and ripening sunshine, blubber for the Esquimaux, 
and rice for the Indian. The juicy pomegranate 
where the sun parches the palate, denser pulps where 
the sky is cool. In the bowels of the mighty mother 
of dusty man lie treasures to be turned, by patient 
sweat, to the light of day; the winds are simply 
forces he may use to his great benefit ; the sea is 
alive with fish ready for his nets ; the polipi build 
coral rocks whence he may decorate his helpmate; 
the bounding streams will grind his grist ; the crunch- 
ling forests sink beneath the soil, to ripen into coal 
for him ; wild horses are ready for his saddle. For 
Angelos and Baphaels, for dusky Ethiops doomed to 
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celebrate the greatness of Kameses II., the hair of 
the patient camel, the bristle of the savage boar, are 
growing. Gentle flocks are nibbling tender herbage, 
that presently their flesh may be comforting to the 
stomach of omniverous man; their skin shaU be 
enriched with the lore of monks perpetuating for far- 
off men, for fourteenth Earls (the first not yet- pro- 
moted from dust to swaddling-clothes) some quaint 
Gesta. The murmuring bees shall gather in useful 
swarms near men's doorways and yield up their 
honey. All, all to be accomplished by Cain-sweat. 

''But the workshop is surely a lovely one ! Toil 
is the universal doom; but the reward, how sweet 
and bountiful! From the loins of blood-stained 
Gain are growing savage multitudes, to sweat, but to 
curse also. His stern eye peering down the centu- 
ries from the tangled wilderness clotted with his 
brother's blood, where his bruised feet find no rest, 
sees the tremendous tragedies that shall come from 
him. From him, the first murderer — ^from the fallen 
Adam and Eve. Mournful grows the expression of 
his eye as now it lights upon the parricide Catiline — • 
as now it catches ^tha clots of blood that stain the 
Tarpeian rock ! In the narrowing perspective of thQ 
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succeeding centuries, he sees the sulphurous flames 
over Sodom; the nine wounds in Caliph Othman's 
flesh; Omar^s vital blood drenching the mosque! 
Armed hosts, thickening the air with the hot and 
stifling vapours of human butchery, make grim Cain's 
eyeballs start. 

^^'From my loins all this woe, and sin, and 
horror among men!' he murmureth in low and 
trembling voice, savage, it may be, with his spouse 
that she hath conceived to be the mother of the 
fiends in the gloomy, blood-red, sulphurous distance. 
Sweetly rises nature's incense from the wild flowers 
of the untrodden wilderness— cool and pleasant is 
the shade of trees— peacefully the herds and fowls 
work out the ends for which they were ordained— 
and still the burring bees enrich their winter store in 
the hollow of some dry, old trunk. No honey has 
been garnered yet by human hands — no skin has 
enshrined a human thought, nor sounded the rub-a- 
dub of wicked war. The harmonies of nature still 
trill their cheerful songs, undisturbed by the jars of 
nations. The hills woo the clouds, to fructify the 
valleys, where yet there is not a beaten road broad as 
roan's wasteful footstep. The snow-white campanero 
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sounds its solemn natural bell in the impressive still- 
ness.'^ Shall sombre Gain lay himself down under 
the agnus castus^ seeking here the calmness and the 
prophetic vision which its influence is said to afford^ 
or, fronting the destinies boldly, shall he catch fire 
from the shadow of the deep-green laurel P Not yet 
is the Tarpeian rock smeared with gore; not yet 
hath Jerusalem been fouled with the savage strife of 
men ; not yet hath the gloomy bellringer of St. Ger- 
main TAux^rrois grasped the rope ! Lucretia is as 
pure as snow; the rack has not yet creaked under a 
load of tortured human flesh. 

^^Is it better that the great wilderness shall 
remain pathless, or that men, sprung from the loins 
of Cain, shall people, to defile it ? Alas ! Cain hath 
begotten offspring, and they, in their turn, have con- 
ceived. They are unfolding sinners to people the 
centuries and oppress the annals of the world with 
the records of a thousand crimes. On this splendid 
theatre to play sorry farces and tragedies indeed ! 
Where there is luscious fruit, and enough for all, to 

* At a distance of nearly three miles yon may hear this snow- 
white hird tolling every fear or five minutes, like the distant convent 
bcU. — WaiertofCs Wanderings. 
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haggle over every berry. Where there is one great 
and mercifal 6od^ to spill blood upon these altar- 
steps^ and cut throats by thousands in His name. 
The sweet wilderness has become foul with the fever 
of wicked men^s breath ; its flowers have been stained 
by their cruel heels. Nature^s wondrous theatre has 
been turned to brute purposes. The bosom of the 
earth is seared by hot war^ and there are men fatten- 
ing upon the gory refuse^ as birds of prey collect 
about a burning forest^ to watch for the scorched 
serpents that they may devour them. A sable pall 
of deadly^ impenetrable sin almost hides the befooled 
world from the merciful eye of its benign Creator. 

" But there is a soft light — soft as the expression 
of infinite mercy — where the oxycantha* rears its 
cruel thorns. 

'' Cain's eye is riveted upon a vast dark eminence. 
The darkness enfolds all; but a cry comes from it 
that sets a tear^ firm and clear as diamond^ in the dry 
eye of the first murderer. The earth is cleansed 
anew. Gentle, hopeful words have been poured into 
the ears of sinful men. The wind comes sweet and 
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gentle as a baby^s breath. Men look with a new 
tenderness at each other, acknowledging their common 
brotherhood. Cain breathes freely. The issue of 
his loins is purged of its hereditary taint. By the 
solemn teaching, of which Calvary saw the crowning 
lesson, given to children of Cain, they shall hence- 
forth acknowledge a common flesh, and the common 
weaknesses of the flesh. Tears of. pity, words of 
hope, hundred-handed help shall be given by the 
firm-footed to the stumbling. A most hopeful 
radiant scene in Cain's distance. 

'^ B^t the colours become dark again ; and again 
the eyeball of the first murderer distends and flashes 
fire. The black gowns of the bloody Inquisition float 
in the air ; the clash of swords and curses of warriors 
resound about Mount Calvary ; swarthy smiths clang 
a hundred hammers, beating out thumscrews, steel 
boots, racks. Eizzio's murderers are upon the steps 
of the dark Holyrood staircase that opens upon 
Mary's bedroom ; spear-heads gleam near h. Becket ; 
evil-eyed women are brewing poison cups; hard- 
fisted men are building ^ the maiden ' and adjusting 
the knife; human heads grin in the carnival of 
human vengeance^ upon pikes; the wind, sweeping 
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over bleak moors, sighs through the pendant 
skeletons of the sons of Adam. 

"Have the words of the Great Sufferer, then, 
lived upon men's lips only ? Brothers ! see each 
man's fist is at his neighbour's throat. Behold 
the grim realms of Vengeance in the vast darkness 
of Siberian mines. Exquisitely cruel are the forms 
of retaliation invented by the strong to recoil upon 
the weak. The sweat of man's brow is to him 
precious as his heart's blood. By subtle subterfuge 
— ^by the crafty oppression of his neighbour — will he 
save this sweat? For his special benefit— for his 
great glory — shall he bind thousands under him, and 
at his nod make them work. For the reception of 
his mortal part, he shall have ten thousand men to 
lift a pyramid almost to the skies. The wicked 
strong man shall defile God's image by riveting 
manacles upon it. The impious taskmaster shall buy 
and sell his dusky brother's flesh. Cain, in anguish, 
shades his moistened eyes, and, again, he cannot 
help it, looks reproachfully at his fruitful mate. 

" From us — from us ! Twice hath the earth been 
cleansed. Is there any good left in man ? The mild 
face of my slain brother Abel looks up reproachfully 
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from the earth. How deep are the stains upon mj 
homicidal hands ! how broad^ and dark^ and devas- 
tating is the shadow which my outstretched arms 
cast down the vista of the unborn centuries ! How 
deep is my sin in the hearts of the far-off gene- 
rations ! and how faintly do these hearts respond to 
the infinite mercy that saved mankind ! The strong 
desire in men is for evil — clearly. There is little 
of the manful courage that lightly bears the fardel^ 
and is grateful that it is no heavier. There is much 
of the cowardice that shifts the burden to the neigh- 
bour's already overweighted shoulder — that dips 
rapacious fingers into the neighbour's wallet. It is 
the toil that wrecks these thousands of human souls^ 
I see haggling in the market-places of the world. 
The usurer fixes his sallow eye upon the trembling 
creditor^ and cuts his pound of fiesh to the final 
drachm; the money-changer lies that he may double 
his percentage; the merchant mingles poison with 
his wares to cheat his customers of a profit; the 
poor^ lazy man wanders till he can take direct from 
his neighbour's store ; the desperately covetous shed 
blood that they may clutch a dead man's gold. For 
glory — to be stolen, not earned— others scheme and 
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stab. The £edr toil and bnidjen of life afiright the 
craven souls of the sons of Adam. The corse I drew 
npon them is indeed a heavy one. The King cuts 
his way ' through slaughter to a throne ; ^ the way- 
side beggar filches a handfcd of com from vast seas 
of grain. It is a mad worlds indeed; and I^ first 
madman, and begetter of madmen ! Every man has 
the assurance that sin is in him ; yet see how brutally 
he pcHnteth to the uncleanness of his fellow-man. 
How steadfastly every son of Adam regardeth the 
mote in his neighbour's eye. The sweet echoes from 
Calvary fall upon his ear-drum; but the drum hath 
lost its vibration. Still the boastM sons of Adam 
press their kness upon the breasts of the fallen, and 
forge the bolt and spin the rope that shall avenge 
any injury done by man to man. How spare is the 
measure of mercy given by man to man, yet how 
brimmed is that which he hopes to taste ! How 
wicked and soiled with clay, is the most virtuous of 
men! How narrow the line between the murderer 
who swings in l^e morning sun, and the judge, 
snoring in his bed, who has condemned his brother. 

"Tired of his long wandering, Cain sate to rest 
himseK. His sight was weary with the terrible 
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vinous it had seen ; his heart was heavy laden, and 
his loins ached. The earth was hard and nngratefiil 
to his flesh. He drew a royal leopard's skin abont 
him, and almost savagely determined that, for a time, 
he wonld be at peace. At peace under the blae 
heaven! He looked worshipfolly firom the earth. 
Deeply set, and soft with long sorrow, were those 
upturned eyes. They shaU be softer stiU, and deeper 
set, before the gentle fingers of death shall press the 
light out of them, and bid the soul within pass on to 
see the mighty mystery beyond the grave. 

'^ The strong man^s chest rises and fedls, with a 
heavy, long-drawn sigh. His feet are blistered, and 
his knees fail him. As still his languid eye looks 
upward, the gentle wind fans some clustered, ^g- 
shaped, fruit that is silvered with a cool bloom 
— ^&uit elastic to the touch and grateful to the 
palate. 

'' Cain's worn fingers wander towards the tempt- 
ing globules. His voice is thick and low with thirst ; 
his lips are cracked, his palms bum like coals. The 
fruit drops, most exquisite and cool bottles of rich, 
refreshing syrup, into his hand. He plucks from the 
bunch; he presses the grape to his lips. A fire lights 
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up in his deep-set eyes^ a smile plays upon his lips ; 
and^ smiling^ he sleeps. 

" But sleep is not rest always. Dreams rise un- 
bidden, and pursue their own wild course, while tht 
helpless body is convulsed with the agony of terror, 
or the sobbing of unquenchable remorse. There was 
a smile upon the face of weary Cain when his body 
sank to rest under the clustering vine. But pre- 
sently a dark cloud settled upon the furrowed features 
of the first murderer ; and solid, separate tears rolled 
slowly along the lines of his cheeks. 

"In his dream he saw long, tangled groves of 
vines, weighty with purple and yellow bunches. Sun- 
light played through the broad, veined leaves, among 
the knotty contortions of the trailing boughs, to the 
dark earth. On all sides the groves, tangled as a 
satyr's beard, stretched away to the blue boundary of 
the eye's distance. Cain had slept gently. He had 
nibbled but a few of the pendent globules of grateful 
sweetness within his reach. But when his dream 
began to unfold itself, when the curtains dreamily, 
and with vapoury lightness, floated from the dark- 
ness, and the vine-groves grew in the light, he was 
disturbed. He tossed his supple Hmbs about, and 
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folded his broad hands^ and tamed comndsiTelT to 
the left^ then to the right side. 

''For the light ^jing in the pale green and 
jellow fine groves^ erenr moment di a cor ei e d to him 
new hoirois. The broad, horizontal leares spread 
oat as thongh they woold iEain hide the sin and 
sorrow that were lying at their roots. The son's 
rays burned through the leares; and, as these fell, 
they reddened, blushing for what was under them. 
Heroes, in purple and fine linen, were with beggars, 
vermin-laden and ra^ed; comely women, upon 
whose arms and ankles gold and jewels gleamed, had 
red patches upon their cheeks, and a devil's fire in 
their eyes. Daggers, and bludgeons, and dubs, and 
hatchets were lying, carelessly dropped, in the long 
grass ; an onyx cup stood in the shade of a hemlock. 
The stalwart limbs of Cain shuddered, for his sleep- 
sight showed him an adder coiled in the bottom of 
the cup — an adder with a head puffed to take the 
shape of the grapes. Then a burly fellow, with dry 
lip and red eye, stole to the cup, lifted it, and 
laughing loudly as he tilted it, swallowed the adder. 
Louder and still louder laughed he as he unsteadily 
brushed away. Under a massive vine, with stem 
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seamed and veined as an athlete's tliigh^ he stumbled 
against a fellow-man. A roar of voices^ a hatchet at 
hand, and (Cain's mouth lies gaping open, and there 
is a cold sweat glistening upon his brow) a 
deathblow ! The comely dames and foul hags, the 
crowned heroes and the begrimed vagabonds, shout 
at the deathstroke, then fall to at the grape again^ 
A woman's honour perish^th, and still only bellow- 
ing laughter. Black scaffolds rise under the vines, 
and the rioters only laugh the louder. Babes turn 
sick from the poisoned nipple^ and their mothers 
thrust them aside, and still fall to at the grapes* 

" In a gloomy, rank nook, where the grapes are 

of the coarsest — are mildewed and shrivelled — and 

where the weeds shoot coarsely as from a swamp^ 

crouch man and woman, whispering. The man is a 

weak, witless creature; the woman has a firm-set 

jaw, a steady eye, a hand the muscles of which break 

through its natural outline, as she grasps the butt-end 

of a pistol. She whispers into the trembling man's 

ear, and as she whispers she plucks of the villanous 

grapes overhead, and presses them to his mouth. He 

shudders at her words, but he munches the grapes 

greedily^ Still he eats and Kstens. As he swallows 
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the wine-eggs the woman speaks, bol^j and still 
more boldly, brandishing her arm into the dim dis- 
tance, where the man's friend steadily walks, holding 
his money-bags. With scornful gesture the woman 
upbraids the man, when, despite her coyness and the 
wine, he wiQ not grasp the pistol. He is suUen, but 
thirsty still. There is contempt in the woman's eye 
as she plucks at the grapes, and now thrusts them by 
whole bunches, into the mouth of her feeble lord. 
At length his sluggish pulses quicken their beating ; 
he starts to the earth, still and still pUed with the 
grape. The strong woman now smiles upon the 
distant friend, who, with unwavering step> approaches. 
The woman slips the weapon into the weak man's 
hand. The hand of the friend is stretched forth; it 
is met by a deathstroke. 

^^ And the grapes ripen still, and look tempting to 
man's touch ! Beggars lie, by thousands, under them 
careless of what the sunrise may bring, if it only 
brmg again the maddening fire that Ues bottled in 
the pendant globules swelling overhead. Yes, the 
vine, as the hop, is manured with rags, with the 
rags of its slaves ! Noble minds have fallen, asleep 
under it, to wake no more. Giants have loitered 
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under it, and so lost their way to victory. The 
gentle and the just, beguiled by its first generous 
warmth, have thrown their arms about it, ^nd have 
become ungentle and unjust. It is as a furious beast 
of the woods — useful, but only when subdued. 
When it has lordship, God's image crouches to the 
earth, foul and naked, ignorant and famished, with 
jackal rapacity and a cat's cruelty. It arches its 
climbing branches over the holiest places, charges its 
deadly nectar in its red and yellow retorts ; and anon 
worshippers turn from the altar and blaspheme. 

To sleep, and to have dreams like these; to wake, 
and to be racked with waking visions that make the 
heart sick: this is the heavy doom of conscience- 
stricken Cain. To have no music drumming in his 
ears, save the sobs and cries of dying Abel ; to have 
no companion, save the voice of the murdered dead 
coming from the ground at his feet, wherever his feet 
may wander! Shall he dig himself a grave, and, 
seating himself at the edge, wait, peering, longingly, 
into it, impatient as the worms that crawl at its 
bottom ? The end is far hence. And how shall he 
meet the forgiving looks of his brother? Not a 
peaceful life within a stone's throw of a welcome 
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grave is the lot of Cain; he must tramp till his knees 
fail him^ and where he happens to faU^ die. Death 
shaU surprise him on some &r.off, errandless joomey, 
and some strange land shall receive his ashes. His 
visions of his children shall be endless while he lives. 
Seated^ bathing his tired feet^ he glances^ with inex- 
pressible languor^ about him; munching^ without 
appetite^ the herbs and nuts he has gathered; lifting 
water from the stream in the hollow palm of his 
band. The staff at his side is ragged at its base^ so 
heavilj has he leant upon it scrambling over the 
rocks. Birds sing their nightfall song, comforting 
themselves for their nests. Qentle creatures are 
disposing themselves to rest^ and beasts and birds of 
prey wre waking for the night. There is a glorious 
burst of gold^ and emerald^ and topaz in the west^ 
over full-bellied clouds of imperial purple. Under 
the vast canopy rises an amphitheatre wide as the 
rainbow and of Himalayan loftiness. Tier rises above 
tier, until the topmost is hazy from its contact with 
the clouds. Seats of stone, weightier than old 
Stonehenge can show, are distributed along the lines 
of the amphitheatre. Cain may well drop his roots 
and herbs, and, planting his elbows upon his rough 
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knees, hold his head steady; since his eyes must 
drink in all the wonders of the scene that in this 
mystic meeting of night and day, is grandly forming 
against the red purple of the western sky. As the 
amphitheatre takes form and grows into solid 
rows of rocky platforms, strange dark caverns break 
at intervals in the vast walls. Hence vapours issue, 
and steal to Cain^s nostrils. Fat, heavy, fetid va- 
pours, cold and damp ! Over battle-fields, upon 
which a burning sun has shone, men have caught 
slight suggestions of the overwhelming foulness that 
wrapt shuddering Cain as with a mantle. It is the 
devil's incense, gathered from ten times ten thousand 
murders, from thrice three hundred battle-fields, from 
black holes of the East, from black human flesh rot- 
ting below the water-line of wicked ships sailmg 
under false colours to the West. Some of it oozes 
from priestly garments stained with man's worst 
crime. A broad black fissure, to the south of the 
gloomy amphitheatre, by which a few stunted olives 
strive to grow, sends forth a vapour with a savour 
of its own. It is a vapour where the incense 
of the temple is mingled with that which reeks 
from the shambles — such a vapour as rises from 
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the blood that is spilled from the crosier-blow 
of an irate priest. It is a vapour sickening as 
the breath of Judas. Cain bends^ sobbings to the 
earth. This vapour from the sweat of men*s mor- 
tal agonies^ first rose to his nostrils when poor Abel 
died. 

'' But he must lift his eyes again ; they have still 
much to reflect ere death shall seal them up. He is 
the centre figure in the grand and gloomy amphir 
theatre, over whom the clouds are gathering in leaden 
sheets, with gaps of red light breaking through. 
The blood has left his cheek and lip; his arms are 
folded with an iron spasm. A thunderbolt might 
fall at his feet and it would not move him. The 
red flashes of light from above glance about him, 
his feet are in deep shadow, and his shoulders are 
livid crimson. 

^^ Murmurs of distant strife reach his ear. Along 
the lines of the amphitheatre specks are moving, and 
flashes of light break upon the leaden darkness. 
White fire shoots on all sides from brazen mouths, 
and a thunder, again and again repeated, shakes the 
ground where he stands. Shrieks cut through the 
night, and flashes in unseen pools tell their story. 
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Axes fall with a sharp ring. A deep-voiced bell 
tolls; and^ stretching far about a desecrate cross, 
fire and sword commit a thousand murders. Gibbets 
rise; and tumbrils rumble; and liquid fires leap 
about screaming victims. The holiest words are 
bellowed in anger; and, with clenched teeth, mortal 
thrusts are given. The leaden clouds roll over all ; 
and the seams of red light play awfully! Kuthless 
eyes fall upon the round limbs of little children! 
SuckKngs are dashed from their mothers' nipple to 
the earth, and trodden underfoot! Age feels the 
cold steel held by lusty youth ! Horrors come thipk 
upon horrors, and the smell of the charnel-house is 
over all ! 

'^Cain has not moved a muscle! Fixed, as in 
the icy chains of death, his eyes stare in the dread 
inunensity : his hair is wire : his lips gape apart. A 
warm stream creeps, coming from the world of sin 
and anguish before him, to his feet. That stream is 
the red current spilled by the ten thousand thousand 
wicked children of his loins. He thrusts his arms in 
agony towards heaven, as though he would pull the 
clouds down upon him; and falls to earth with a 
blow that echoes along the caverns, where skulk. 
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with damp sweat upon their brows, a miUion mur- 
derers of men I 

^'K the tears of Cain were abundant showers; if 
be tore his breast in the wildness of his remorse ; it 
was not that he was angered with his sinful progeny, 
but that he was their great master — ^their first tutor 
in the wicked art of murder. And, in like manner, 
are we not all inheritors and transmitters of him? 
Not one, amid the hundreds of millions of living 
men, but has some bad deed done. 

'^The great business of life — of life whether 
passed in palaces or suffered in slums — is to dis- 
cover how the base inheritance of man may be best 
trampled under foot. This business opens in the 
cradle and closes only with life's final agony. It has 
endless forms. It is conducted by legions of tutors, 
with thousands of theories. To rear a wise and good 
generation — can man have a nobler mission? But 
how is this mission to be accomplished? Savage 
assaults upon human shortcomings have been essayed, 
and have failed. Tutors have attempted to drive 
children and men along the right road as drovers 
drive cattle to market. It has surprised these tutors 
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to discover that their drove exhibited a vicious ten- 
dency to trail into roadside swamps^ among the tares 
and briars. Gyves and irons have been put upon 
the unruly — ^babes have writhed under the scourge; 
nor gyves, nor irons, nor scourges, are wholly 
banished yet. But, happily, a Christian spirit is 
gaining ground, and is taking the whip from the 
hands of angry men; and we are waking to the con- 
viction that we had best arm the child for a good 
life — not by frightening him with the tortures of the 
damned ; not by chastising him for his backslidings, 
as though we were better than the culprit, but by 
throwing our arms about him, and warming, and 
brightening, and expanding the good that is in him. 
We teach him to love God; and this love shall 
banish in him all fear of the devil. Love ennobles, 
and fear degrades.^' 

Jules looked up at the Cure as the last syllables 
of his little sermon died upon his lips, and asked him 
when he wrote it. 

" Some two years ago,'* said the Cur^ ; '^ and the 
poor Count was pleased to speak in rapturous terms 
about it.*' 
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Jules was, apparently, much satisfied with this 
answer, and proceeded to praise the reverend gen- 
tleman^s eloquence; while Madame Alix mixed 
him some sugar and orange-water to moisten his 
4;hroat 
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CHAPTER in. 

M^ Sebastien reached Paris late at nigbt. He found 
Anastasie waiting to receive him. The two met 
coldly, for the two were in an ill temper. Mdme. 
Anastasie's mind had been much ruffled by the re- 
velations which the old porter had brought from 
Passy, and by his account of his interview with M. 
Jules. She was prepared for M. Sebastien^s coldness 
and reserve. He took his supper in silence, and it 
was not until after he had lit his cigar and drawn 
his evening p^per from his pocket that he broke 
silence. 

^' Have you any news ? '^ 

^^None, I expect, that you don't know. You 
received my letter ? " 

'^Tes ; but that is not aU.^' 

'^ All ! No. The porter will give you his stories 
of his visit to Paris, and of his interview with M. 
Jules. Pretty stories, I can assure you. Aunt Alix 
has beeir spending mountains of money on the young 
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kdy . The Rue Eichelieu and the Eue de la Paix 
have been ransacked. Even M. Jules has become 
domestic, and interests himself in Mdlle. Henriette's 
sleeves and pocket-handkerchiefs, like a lover more 
than an uncle/' 

*' And very proper, Anastasie,'' M. Sebastien said, 
drily, glancing from his paper. 

Anastasie started a few paces back in amazement* 
Were these words from the Ups of M» Sebastien P 
Had he lost his senses ? 

^^You seem astonished, Anastasie. I repeat it, 
my brother naturally shows tenderness to the poor 
little orphan.'^ 

"Then the child is the Count's daughter, after 
aU?'' 

''There cannot be the least doubt about it. A 
pretty fool you have made of me.'' 

''I, Sir!" Anastasie presumed to expostulate 
angrily. " May I ask how ? But this is the way 
the faithful slaves of a family are treated." Had 
there been an available tear in Anastasie's hard com- 
position, she would have cried. 

" Didn't you describe the child and her nurse to 
me, as vagabonds and thieves ? " 
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''And what did the porter and the porter's wife 

say?'^ 

Bah ! ^* muttered M. Sebastien, turning resolutely 
to his newspaper. 

Anastasie expressed her disgust by removing the 
supper crockery as noisily as possible, and went 
growling to bed. 

M. Sebastien was at his office betimes on the 
following morning. Louis, the consequential visitor 
to Beauregard, whom we have already met, was 
radiant when his master appeared. 

'' I am so glad to see you back, Sir. Everything 
has gone wrong in your absence. I have not had 
the honour of seeing M. Jules since the morrow of 
your departure. Here is a mountain of letters for 
you.*' 

"Who has called?'' 

Louis had a long reply. M. Pomartin had been 
half a dozen times and had left two or three letters, 
which he said were of the greatest importance. M. 
Cardillac had sent his servant twice every day to ask 
for news of M. Jules, and to beg him to step round. 
As for M. Grosjean, he had left last time, in a 
passion. 
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M. Sebastien passed into his bureau; and^ when 
the door was closed^ dashed his hat and gloves upon 
a sofa, and went to his desk. He pushed the heap of 
correspondence from him, and hastily wrote a letter, 
which he directed Louis to take to Passy, and to be 
back as rapidly as possible. Then he deliberately sorted 
his correspondence, and proceeded to read it. The 
reading was marked with rich varieties of expletives, 
expressing surprise, disgust, or impatience. £ut he 
was soon at work. He was not a man to let a house 
fall about his ears for want of repairs. Messrs. 
Pomartin, Cardillac, and Grosjean were not kept 
longer, waiting for answers to their questions. The 
trial, and the sudden appearance of Mdlle. Henriette, 
were strong excuses for neglect. The absence of 
Jules, as well as his own, could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained on these grounds. But he had returned to 
business with diminished authority, although he had 
not failed to turn even the temporary position of 
heir to the CJount's property, to great advantage. He 
had enjoyed the reputation of a wealthy man for a 
brief period ; and he had used it like a cunning and 
sagacious man. 
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"Be not cunning, for they whose faees do helie their hearts, 
Are witches ere they arrive at twenty years, 
And give the devil suck." 

saith Webster. But M. Sebastien was not a reader 
of poetry. His steps tended not to classic groves, 
but to the Exchange. I remember having met 
a man in Paris — a man jErom Manchester — whom 
M. Sebastien would have taken to his bosom. Mr. 
Manchester was a man of figures. When I led him 
to the gallery of Susse, where I innocently imagined 
he might spend an agreeable half hour contemplating 
the exquisite bronzes, after Pradier and others, to be 
found there ; he asked the price, and said, in disgust, 
that bronze could be had in England at half the 
price. He declined to spend a day in the Louvre, 
because he drew himself. A better example of the 
commercially practical man never breathed. He was 
a walking price-current. I should think that he 
never strolled round his garden except to appraise the 
flowers. He was the man who might assess the 
pollen every bee took from his parterres. He would, 
in short, have delighted M. Sebastien. Such natures 
are the natural development of the spirit of the 
times. 

VOL. II. I" 
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The advent of Louis Philippe to power was good 
fortune to a man like Sebastien de Capelle. It was 
the inauguration of a sordid era, wherein the money- 
grubber was to flourish exceedingly. The Sovereign 
deigned to step from his throne into the market- 
place, and to be a huckster with the most avaricious 
of his subjects. 

Louis returned, bringing a message. M. Jules 
would be with his brother in the course of an hour. 
Louis had found M. Jules at breakfast with Mdme. 
Alix and the Cur^. Aunt Alix had brought all the 
resources of the establishment over which she pre- 
sided, to bear on the entertainment. She was de- 
lighted with the good Cure, although, as she con- 
fessed to Jules, she could not understand the Cure's 
little sermon. What she did understand appeared to 
her to be, delicious. It was eloquent, and full of good 
feeling. ''He is a man with a heart," said Aunt 
Alix, '' and nothing is too good for him.'' 

She had, accordingly, marked her sense of his 
deserts, by providing exquisite little surprises for him. 
She gave him for his breakfast, Ostend oysters, olives, 
sardines, soles au gratitiy little beefsteaks smothered 
in trufles, Chevet's best peaches, and Bordeaux and 
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Burgundy, which she took leave to match with any 
in Paris. This, with coffee served in Sevres, and 
accompanied by dainty glasses of comet brandy, was 
sumptuous fare to the poor Cure. 

Sebastien's letter perhaps disturbed M. Jules's 
digestion. The Cure took this opportunity of speak- 
ing in the highest terms of M. Sebastien. 

^^A most sympathetic nature,^^ said the Cur^. 
*' I was profoundly touched by his tenderness when 
he visited us at Beauregard. At the funeral it was 
distressing to sec him. He stood like a marble 
statue; but I could understand the convulsion 
within/' 

Aunt Alix was quite woman of the world 
enough to answer the Cur^ in a becoming spirit. 

*' Grief without tears is most distressing,'^ said 
Aunt Alix. Then she heaved a little sigh — a very 
little one — and told the servant to clear the table. 

Jules easily persuaded the Cur^ to accompany 
him on his visit to Sebastien. Jules was pleased to 
have a companion. In the presence of a third party 
an altercation would be impossible. Moreover, the 
Cur^ would talk to Sebastien about Henriette. Busi- 
ness differences might be discussed afterwards. The 

w 2 
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ride to the offices was an agreeable one^ with the 
Cur^ to' smoothe the way. Jules's few da/s dream 
wasatauiend; and much of the courageous resolve 
he had made, was ebbing from him. He had to listen 
to ihe guileless Curb's praise of Sebastien, and to 
accept it and applaud it. The image of Henriette 
stole upon him as he listened, and he felt his heart 
swelling to his throat. The Cur^ perceived Jules's 
emotion, and turned to console him. 

^' Your emotion is natural/' said the Cur^. '' I 
respect it, I assure you, from the bottom of my 
heart. But take courage, the brother you have lost 
was a good man. He is at rest and happy.'' 

Jules pressed the simple priest's hands, and said, 
^^It will pass, it will pass." And, as they were 
Hearing the £ue Eichelieu, he made an effort to 
be calm and self-possessed. 

Sebastien received the Cur4 and his brother also, 
with unusual grace and courtesy. Jules was ill at 
ease, and avoided catching his brother's eye. 

^^I am. afraid we have been very troublesome to 
you, with all our unhappy family matters," M. Sebas- 
tien said to the Cur^; '^but we are the miserable 
creatures ot circumstances. I am glad, however, that 
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my brother had the happy idea of asking you to visit 
us, and to convince us .of our felicity in finding my 
brother's little girl. I xtssure you we had given up 
all hope/' 

The Cur^ protested that he was rejoiced to see 
good little Henriette again, and that the reception of 
Jules's letter was a ray of sunshine to him. "You 
will find her a little treasure« I don^'t think she has 
a vice.'' 

''I must dine with you to-day, Jules," said 
Sebastien, almost gaily, to Jules's infinite astonish- 
ment, and to his confusion. "Yes, yes, I must see 
our little foundling, and kiss her.'' 

This was very puzzling to Jules. He stammered 
as he declared that he should be glad to see Se- 
bastien. 

" But I am afraid,^' the Cur^ pursued, " that you 
will not see Henriette.^ 

Jules had not had the precaution of telling the 
Cur^ ^11 his plans about Henriette. He was taken 
by surprise. He was not satisfied with Sebastien's 
amiable airs. To him they covered some artful 
design. But how was the discovery of her where- 
abouts to be avoided ? In truth, the notion tjliat this 
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could be concealed, was one of those blundering bits 
of cunning of which people are often guilty, in 
moments of sudden difficulty* 

'' Not see her ! '' Sebastien naturally exclaimed, 
^^ Then where is she ? " 

He glanced from the Core to Jules. Jules avoided 
his glance. But the Ciir^ cut the difficulty through. 

" M. Jules,^^ said he, " has very properly placed 
her in the convent of the Sacr^ CJceur ; — an unexcep- 
tionable establishment.'* 

Sebastien, still watching the uneasy movements 
of his brother, allowed that the child could not be 
better placed. '^But,'' he added, smiling signifi- 
cantly, ''you have lost no time about it, Jules.'' 

'' It was the advice of Aunt Alix," said Jules. 

" Women know best, I suj^se.'^ 

The Cur^ presently took his leave. He wanted 
to see a little about Paris, and the brothers had pro- 
bably business matters to talk over. 

When Sebastien and Jules were left alone, 
Sebastien turned to his desk, and went on with 
his correspondence. In the course of five minutes, 
Sebastien, as though recalled to the subject by a 
letter he was reading, said, quite amiably, " I cana't 
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congratulate you, Jules, on your attention to busi- 
ness. I am afraid we have lost Pomartin." 

" I hope not/' Jules was at a loss how to excuse 
himself. 

*' We are not in a gold-ship now ; we must swim/' 
was the phrase in which Sebastien reminded Jules of 
their altered circumstances. 

*' I confess my neglect ; but the event justifies it. 
Understand me. From this moment, Sebastien, my 
life henceforth is devoted to the happiness of Hen- 
riette. I live and breathe only for her.'' Jules 
mustered all his energy and courage to make this 
declaration. 

Sebastien, contrary to Jules's expectations, gave 
it the most amiable reception. "You are right, 
Jules," he said. " She can live with Aunt Alix, for 
I have nobody to take care of her. I am sure I shall 
offer no opposition." 

Jules stared at his brother. Had he known him 
less intimately he would have been ashamed of the 
suspicions which led to Henriette's removal to the 
convent. But Jules was only put on his guard by his 
brother's apparent frankness. Sebastien read his 
brother's expression easily. 
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^' Do you think I wanted to kidnap the child ? '' 

These home thrusts were always too much for 
Jules. He shrugged his shoulders and made no 
answer. Still Sebastien was in an amiable mood, and 
went on^ in a lively niiamier, with his writing, as he 
talked. Jules, although he could not discover any 
sinister design in his brother's words or manner, con- 
tinued to hdd himself on the defensive. His sus- 
picions were not quieted. They turned from family 
matters to business, and Sebastien discussed their 
commercial transactions minutely. Jules stubbornly 
strove to reach a hidden meaning. Sebastien had a 
fox-like dexterity in doubling, and Jules lagged 
lamely in his rear. He was greatly distressed when 
be found that Sebastien was in earnest as to dining at 
Passy. 

"I have not seen Aunt Alix for ages,'' said 
Sebastien, with quite a jaunty air. " I suppose that, 
even under the circumstances^ she is as lively as ever ? " 

Jules never had a more painftd interview than 
this. He brought it to a conclusion at the earliest 
opportunity. He pleaded that he had a few com- 
missions to execute for Aunt Alix> and that he had 
an appointment to keep. 
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" How long shall vou be ? '^ M. Sebastien asked, 
still in the most amiable manner. 

I shdil not be disengaged before five/^ 
Well, say that we meet at half-past five at the 
Maison Three" 

Jules stared. Sebastien at the Maison Dor6e 1 
*' Very well, Sebastien." 

*' I shall take my absinthe there, and then we can 
ride together to Passy.'^ 

Jules nodded, and dashed out of the room through 
the vestibule, past the astonished Louis, and into the 
streets. His first care when he had walked off some 
of his excitement, was to send a note to Aunt Alix. 
She must be prepared for Sebastien's visit. She 
would as soon spend an evening nursing a viper with 
milk. A game at billiards, a few cigarettes, the 
society of twenty or thirty caf^ habitues, and a little 
game at cards, restored, or partially restored, Jules's 
equanimity ; and prepared him for the arduous duty 
that lay before him at Passy. 

"So the Count's heiress has turned up?*' 
said one of his chums to him, as he chalked 
his cue. 
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Jiiles^ as he made his stroke, replied, *^ Yes, God 
be thanked ! '' 

" There's a droll fellow ! '' the chum responded. 
''Do you know, I should not be at all amused, if a 
little heiress stepped in between me and a good 
fortune.'^ 

A second friend came up to Jules and said, '' Do 
you know there is a point in the evidence at the trial 
that was passed over too easily «'' 

Jules pursued his game. 

'* Why, how about those two Black Masks ? '* 

Jules cried ''Cannon!" turned his face to the 
wall to change his cue, and was a long time choosing 
a fresh one. 

The second friend was good enough to set forth 
how he should have acted at the trial, had the care of 
it been given to him. 

" In the first place,'' he said, " I should have 
visited all the villages within ten leagues of Beaure- 
gard. I would have beaten all the woods ; I would 
have examined hedges and ditches. The mystery, in 
short, should have been cleared up before I left the 
neighbourhood." 
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" This is rather a painful subject for Jules over a 
billiard-table/' another companion interposed. The 
second friend begged pardon^ and the game was played 
out in silence. 

" I want to call at home^ Jules^ before we go to 
dinner/' said Sebastien when he had taken absinthe 
with his brother. " Do you mind coming with me ? 
we'U drive.'' Jules was resigned. Anastasie met 
Jules with forced politeness ; and Sebastien did the 
honours of his gloomy home ceremoniously. Little 
Albert was in the dining-room, bending over his 
schoolbooks. He rose with the politeness that had 
been early taught him ; he bowed, and advanced to 
kiss liis father's cheek. 

"You are not neglecting your studies, I hope? " 

''No, father." 

'' Leave him to me," said Anastasie. There was a 
smiling determination on her face, which boded no 
good to Albert. Jules advanced to the timid boy, 
took both his hands, and kissed him warmly. While 
M. Sebastien was out of the room, in conference with 
Anastasie, there was opportunity for a little con- 
versation. 
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''And tow do you like your school, Albert?" 
Jules held the boy between his knees, which embar- 
rassed the young coU^ian, who was not accustomed 
to be caressed. 

" Very much.*' 

*' Are the masters kind to you? " 

" Very kind.'' 

" Are you wdl lodged and fed ? " 

''Very.'' The boy's bead was turned to the 
ground, and he fumbled the skirt of his coat nervously 
^with his fingers. 

" But you are glad to come home now and then ?" 

The boy was silent. Jules gently put his hand 
under his nephewf s chin, and raised his face. " Look 
at me, Albert." Albert opened his eyes, and two or 
three hot tears fell upon Jules's hand. 

" You are unhappy, my child." Jules put his big 
arms round the boy's waist, and watched his sobs, and 
strove to comfort the solitaiy little heart that was 
yearning for the natural warmth of home. 

When M. Sebastien returned, followed by Anas- 
tasie, he said to his child — 

" What are you crying about. Sir ? " 

The answer was a convulsive endeavour to drive 
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the tears back^ and to ice the heaH an6e more. 



" Nothing, father/' 

"I think he is the gloomiest child I ever met/' 
said Anastasie. 

'' He is very nngratefol^ then.- What do you 
want P " 

"Nothing, father/' 

Jules interposed, *' He must be lonely> poor little 
fellow. He has neither brother, nor sister, nor 
mother." 

" I am sure no mother could do more for him than 
I do," said Anastasie. 

Jules contrived to push a couple of five ftanc 
pieces into the lad's hand, as he left him ; and to 
whisper in his ear that he would call at the school to 
see him, in a day or two. 

''Albert is very unhappy, Sebastien, take my 
word for it." 

" Unhappy ! Not he. He was always a heavy, 
dull child. He wants strict training." 

''He wants a mother's arms and a mother's 
kiss." 

" Bah ! Your sentiment again ! These are not 
days for an Abelard but for a Jacquard. We must" 
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bring up onr children to %ht the world with its own 
weapons^ not to dangle after women^ with violets in 
their hands/^ 

''But, mark my words, Sebastien, yon will crush 
every spark of feeling out of that boy. He has his 
mother's tender heart ; he would love you passionately 
if you would let him. He is shut up with that 
Anastasie, who is too vulgar and ignorant to under- 
stand him, and his heart is breaking.'* 

Sebastien listened impatiently to this speech. " I 
tell you, Jules, I intend to make a man of him — a 
Spartan.'' 

" Take care you don't make a savage, who 'will 
turn upon his own father." 

" I shall make him respect me while he is young. 
When he is a man he will learn to be grateful, and, 
perhaps, to love me. Let us talk about something 
else." 

There were subjects of conversation enough 
common to the brothers. 

Aunt Alix lost her temper, for once in her life, 
when she received Jules's note, in which he announced 
that Sebastien would dine at Passy. She went 
grumbling about the house, and told the cook she 
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didn't care what was prepared for dinner. She 
mattered something about an omelette of serpents' 
eggs^ a hemlock salad, toads ^ la Tartare, a Mayon- 
naise of vulture, with cheese made from foxes' milk, 
and nightshade-berries and gall-nuts for dessert. 
Wicked Aunt Alix ! The consummate hypocrite { 
See the smile with which she greets M. Sebastien and 
permits him to kiss her cheeks ! *' It is an age," she 
says, *' since we have seen you here. Better late than 
never ! " 

She cannot be prepared to poison him. Nothing 
was ever farther from her thoughts. She has had her 
grumble alone ; but now she is in society, and she is 
a lady of society before anything. Aunt Alix recom- 
mends the fowl Marengo fashion. She will be 
positively angry if M. Sebastien neglects the fillet k 
la Jardiniere. The Cur^ of Beauregard does not 
command so much attention as the new visitor. Aunt 
Alix's cordiality relieved Jules of an irksome duty. 
He preierred a quiet conversation about the wonders 
of Paris, with the provincial priest, to a direct talk 
with his brother. 

M. Sebastien never showed himself to such 
advantage. He laughed and chatted with Aunt Alix 
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with gt6at animation, thronghont the dinner; and 
c&eerfally took a hand at cards, in the evening. Had 
the tadj suggested a game at batUedore and shuttle- 
Cock in the garden, Sebastien would have consented. 
Ete left early, tripping through the garden, and picking 
a flower bj the moonlight, for his button-hole. 

" This has been a droll evening,^' said Aunt Alix, 
following Jules into his room, to chat while he smoked 
his last cigarette. " He has been as gay as a lark. I 
expected every minute to see him get up and dance 
foxmdi the diimer-table.^' 

^' I am puzzled, and not without my suspicions/' 

^ No doubt. A child with an ordinary head on 

its shoulders cotdd see that the spirits were not 

natural. An undertaker doesn't disguise himself as 

a harlequin for nothing." 

Jules laughed at Aunt Mix's picturesque way of 
putting the casei. 

'' He was strange when I went to the office. He 
sisemed to be an altered man. I was prepared for a 
scene, and had made up my mind as to the course I 
should pursue. I was armed, but he struck my 
weapons from my hand. He gave the Cur^ a hearty 
Welcome, and has quite won the simple man's heart." 



^ 
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" It did not require much cunning to do that. 
The Cur^ would soon take him for one of the most 
docile of his flock. He would never see the wolfs eye 
gleaming through the sheep's skin. Have jou a clue 
to Sebastien's intentions ? " 

" No. Indeed, he seemed to agree in the pro- 
priety of all we had done. He has not made the 
remotest hint as to the guardianship of Henriette.'' 

"Keep your eyes open, my dear Jules, for you 
are an infant in the hands of a gianf 

'' You are complimentary. Aunt Alix.'' 

''Is this a moment for compliments? Do you 
want to find Henriette handed over to the tender 
merdes of Anastasie ? " 

This roused Jules. His interview with Albert 
was fresh in his mind. " With Anastasie I I would 
sooner see the child in her grave ! I have been to 
BatignoUes to day.'' 

" Tou — to BatignoUes ! In the name of all the 
saints, what took you, of all people in the world, 
there?" 

" I went with Sebastien.'' 

« WeU " 

" I saw poor little Albert. lie made my heart 

TOL. II. G 
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ache. A kind word almost kills him^ he is so unused 
to it. I took him between my knees^ and merely 
asked him some common questions about his school; 
and the tears came rolling from his cheeks upon my 
hands. To hear the manner in which both Sebastien 
and that servant talked to him, froze my blood.'' 

*' Can nobody remonstrate ? The child will grow 
up an idiot.'* 

'' Or a villain 1 Bemonstrate I I begged Sebas- 
tien to temper his rigour; and I told him he was 
breaking the child's heart. You know what his 
answer was. That grim smile of his prepared me. 
Albert is to be a Spartan." 

*^ What folly and wickedness ! But what can we 
do, my dear Jules ? I would have the dear child here 
every week, but that tigress of a woman has persuaded 
Sebastien not to let him come." 

'* I have promised to call at his school to see him." 

" Bravo ! " 

'' I shall go to-morrow or the day after." 

" And you shall take him a parcel of cakes from 
Aunt Alix." 

M. Sebastien returned home alone, through the 
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Champs Elys^^ avoiding the road^ and winding his 
way through the maze of trees that, in those days, lay 
between the Barriere and the Place de la Concorde. 
His hand thrusf; into his tightly-buttoned coat, he 
walked hastily, noticing neither the light c&tis spark- 
ling under the trees, nor the laughter of women and 
children. His restless eyes wandefred in all directions, 
and rested upon nothing. He was no longer the light 
and smiling diner-out. He was as we have known 
him all along. Aunt Alix is right. An in&nt might 
see that he has been playing a part. The curtain is 
down now, and we behold the actor behind the 
scenes. We see the daubs of paint and the false 
jewels. But now, a house was delighted with his 
merry antics ; and now he is full of oaths, and his 
face is a thing to frighten children. Sebastien^s 
rapid, sharp steps keep time to his thronging thoughts. 
These are not of the hands he has held at cards ; of 
the sparkling things Aunt Alix has said ; nor of the 
Curb's experiences in Paris. They are wild 
thoughts that roll upon the brain, like great panting 
ships upon the stormy sea. The heart beats 
fiercely, the pulse thumps at the wrist, and the 

temples throb. The blood leaves the lips, and 

o2 
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starts to the eyeballs, and the flesh is wet and 
cold. 

" What has happened ?'' said Anastasie, survey- 
ing heF master in alarm, as he entered his rooms. 

M. Sebastien answered in a hard whisper thai 
he was not very well, and that he wanted some cold 
water. The woman brought the water, then stood, 
anxiously examining her master. His hand shook 
violently as he lifted the glass to his lips, and his teeth 
rattled against it. He seemed to bite it as he drank. 

" Let me send for a doctor, I beg ?" said Anastasie. 

" Leave me.*^ 

Anastasie left the room, shrugging her shoulders 
over the obstinacy of men. She told the porter's 
wife the next morning that her master was as strongs 
headed as a pig. 

M. Sebastien locked himself in his room, and threw 
off his coat. As he did so the flower he had plucked 
in Jules^s garden caught his eye. He wrenched it 
from the button-hole, and with a madman's rage, bit 
it into small pieces. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The suow lay thick upon the pavement and roads, 
apon the housetops, and along the sign-boards. The 
snowy roofs of the newspaper-stalls made the papers 
for sale under them, look a sickly green. The water- 
carriers' broad felt hats were trimmed with snow- 
flakes, and an east wind swept along the Boulevards. 
Every man ducked his head to it, and drew his coat 
collar close over his ears. The soldiers on guard 
huddled the hoods of their cloaks over their shakos, 
and stood in the sentry-box, prepared to be frozen to 
death for the glory of France. It was a day when 
the dealers in roasted chestnuts were prepared to do 
a prodigious stroke of business. Straw was bound 
about the street fountains, and the withered immor- 
telles were &ozen to the railings of the Conquerer's 
monument of brass in the Place Yend6me. A day 
for thick curtains, blazing logs, and hot wine; a day 
also when flesh would be blue in the poor quarters 
where there were no bgs, nor curtains, nor wine. 
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A day when the lich might sledge, wrapped in Indian 
fors^ and the foar might sink to sleep nnder the 
frost — and wake no more. The wind that whistled 
throng the b^gar's xags on the Montagne St. 
Oeneyi^e^ nmrmnied^ lebnffed, about the window- 
panes of the Tiiikries, where dwdt the Gtizen Kii^ 
counting out his monqr foir his children^ and smiling 
to see what a capital coonter conld be bnilt ont of a 
thnme. He coold nae his sceptre as an auctioneer's 
hammer^ and his crown was a cash4iox. Here, then^ 
where the Bonaparte once strode, a hero, at least, 
with the heart of a Oeesar in him ; the yonnger Bour- 
bon bargains for cheap dinners for his guests, and, 
whispering liberty in the ears of !France, dips his 
fingers deep into her pockets. 

Ay, it is a bitter, blighting day, your Majesty, 
seen from your palace windows; a most seasonable 
February day of the year 18S1. Other seasonable 
February days will come, and many of these children 
now playing at battled(Mre and shuttlecock, at skip- 
ping, or laughing over the vicissitudes of football 
under your royal nose, will be otherwise engaged. 
This present activity is strengthening their hmbs for 
lar more serious work. And yonder march, quiver* 
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ing and bending in the icy wind, a posse of blouses. 
And behind^ not far off^ crawls the spectre of a man 
^ong-limbed^ broad-chested^ but almost fleshless — 
the wrecks the spars and beams^ of a once noble vessel. 
His eyes lie deep under the rugged thatch of eye- 
brow^ and the fire of hate flashes from them^ as the 
man shuffles^ hugging his breast to keep it from the 
eold^ under the windows of the Citizen King. Here 
is hunger within sight of the king who has professed 
the most passionate love for the people^ and who dis- 
dains the mere tiBsd of a court. There wiU be days 
en a certain February when Hunger shall howl at 
these palace gates^ and make its voice heard, and 
when the throne shall tremble and totter at the 
sound. Eor the present, silent Misery stalks by; 
and the King invests his hoards in foreign funds. 

It is not so very long since this figure, bowed 
and wasted, that afiErights passengers in the streets, 
met our eyes. Some six months — ^no more. But then 
the man was erect — ^his form was full and lithe — 
there was blood in his cheeks. When he stooS 
before the judgea, and was asked to give an account 
g£ what he saw and did at the burning of the Ch&teau 
«f Beauregard; '''There's a picture of the human 
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animal ! ^' said the King's Prosecutor^ aside. That is 
only six months ago. Six months ! It would be 
desperate work for six years. This curbed, quivering 
old man Edmond, the gaUant blacksmith of Beaure- 
gard, who might have married the prettiest girl in 
the village! No wonder that Virginie screamed 
when he presented himself to her an hour ago, at 
Passy, No wonder that Jean, M. Jules's gardener* 
when he saw the suspicious mendicant appearance of 
him who asked for Virginie, bade him go abouf; his 
business. 

" Heaven preserve ns ! is it you M. Edmond ? '^ 

''Perhaps you don't want to know me in this 
fine place.'' The voice was the ghostly shadow of 
the old voice. 

" What can have happened to you to make this 
dreadful change ? And what brings you here ? " 

"Am I not wanted?" Edmond, or the ragged 
ghost of Edmond, maliciously whispered. 

'' I dare not ask you in as you are." Poor Vir- 
ginie was in the utmost perplexity. Jean stood by, 
ready to close the gate. 

"What does that insolent fellow want? Tell 
him to be off." 
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''I remember M, Edmond now, with all this 
horrible change/' said Virginie. Jean moved away, 
driven by the fire of Edmond's angry eyes. Then 
Edmond turned fiercely upon Virginie, and whispered 
hoarsely, 

"Where am I to go? What am I to do? I 
donH know a soul in Paris, and I haven't a sou in 
the world/' 

'' M. Edmond, without a sou in the world ! " Vir- 
ginie could not restrain her surprise. • The Edmond 
of Beauregard was supposed to be the richest man in 
the village. 

'^Without a sou, without a friend, without a 
lodging." 

"And what brings you to Paris?" Virginie was 
not in the list of Edmond's admirers. His rudeness 
to the Count had displeased her. She knew that he 
was one of the prominent revolutionary spirits of the 
village. When he was a flourishing blacksmith at 
Beauregard, he was not a welcome visitor ; and now, 
an outcast in rags, what hope could he have in this 
quarter ? But the sight of his squalor and distress 
softened Virginie's heart. She saw the strong de- 
fiant man, meek, abashed, and craving pity. The 
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tEXomphant cheerfolness with which a woman comes 
to the help of a -powerful man who has fallen^ is meant 
to sa^ '^ You 'see^ we sillj women^ are not so weak 
after alL'^ 

" What brings me to Paris, Mdlle. Virginie ? " 
(in his prosperoos days he applied nicknames to her). 
'^ You must ask them at home. The tale is too long 
to be told in the road, and I am hungry and 
thirsty.*' 

Poor Tirginie, in her embarrassment, gave Ed- 
mond the address of M. Napoleon, her brother. 

" He in Paris/' Edmond exclaimed. ^^ We are 
*old friends.'*' 

''You?*' 

'^ I. Yes, I. Many a day have we driven to 
market together, when he lived at Denacre. So, so, 
Napoleon is in Paris/' Edmond laughed, and tossed 
his head. '' One never knows where old friends will 
turn up in this world." 

Yirginie was afraid that her disclosure of her 
brothers address would not be very palateable to him. 
His wife would be furious — there could be no doubt 
about that. 

'^ Ha ! ha ! " Edmond laughed, vacantly, dashing 
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his ragged staff upon the ground. ''The very thing. 
And he lives ? '' 
Yirginie repeated the address. 

''And now, mj delightful Mdlle. Yirginie must 
let her Edmond have a trifle of money. He wants to 
eat and drink I '^ There was a wicked^ malicious 
glance in Edmond's eye. He laid greaf; stress upon 
his desire for drink, and it helped Yirginie to guess 
much of his tale^ at once. 

" There's all I have M. Edmond. Pray take it ; 
and don*t frighten my brother.'* 

Edmond took the money, stared in the girl^s face, 
and laughed foolishly. " Good girl, good girl ! '' he 
exclaimed as he shuffled off. Yirginie watehed him 
down the road, and thought i^e had never seen such 
a sudden change in anybody, in the whole course of 
her life. 

It had been a rapid change indeed. When the 
calm of village life had settled upou Beauregard once 
more — and every day was like yesterday— one vil- 
lager could find no peace. The Corporal contentedly 
smoked his evening pipe in the parlour of the Son 
Yoyageur; even Widow Souchet could sit, placid 
and silent^ knitting before her door. The mail cart 
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brought no exciting news ; the weeds were growing 
over the ashes of the chateau; the flowers were 
getting wild upon the graves of the De Capelles ; life 
was as monotonous as the ticking of a clock. A 
cuckoo-clock expresses the hours in a voice too lively 
for the comparison. 

One villager could find no peace. Time was when 
it was his delight to see the light of his forge-fire 
glow upon the plump cheeks of his neighbour's 
children; when he could sing to them as he blew the 
bellows^ or playfully chase them with are d-hot horse- 
shoe. Aye^ time was when Edmond did all this^ 
and when the children of Beauregard adored him. 
Children of a larger growth also looked benignly 
upon this swarthy face, and many a hut would have 
sent forth its sweetest daughter to the forge hard by, 
had Edmond beckoned for a wife. These were the 
happy times in which Edmond lived, while Charles X. 
was King. Polignac never cost him an hour's 
anger. The fights of party, the intrigues of Eepub- 
licans and Bonapartists were faintly echoed to him 
by his friend the guard of the mail-cart ; but, although 
he was a thorough-paced democrat, these echoes 
hardly stirred his blood. He was the leading village 
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politiciaTi^ as we have seen, but politics were to him 
and to his associates, only something to season a pipe, 
and give a zest to Widow Souchet's wine. 

The Corporal described the beginning of Edmond's 
'* eccentricities '' to the Cur^. 

"He has never been himself since the chateau 
was burnt. For a few weeks he kept to his work, 
but he was feverish and fretful at it. He hadn^t a 
civil word for anybody. He used to drive the 
children away like a madman. When he went to the 
Bon Voyageur of an evening, he quarrelled with us 
all. He was bad enough before, when we talked 
politics ; but after the flight of the King, and the 
lioisy processions through the villages, he made scenes 
every night. And then I remarked that he began to 
drink more than he had been accustomed to drink. 
This made him worse. On one occasion he came to 
blows. Had I been a young man we should have 
fought often, for he seemed delighted to attack me, 
to sneer at the army, and to heap insults upon the 
memory of my great General.'' Here the Corporal 
lifted his cap. " I have nothing in the world to do, 
so that I often go to have my pipe at midday in 
Widow Souqhefs parlour. To my surprise I found 
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Edmond ibeie, sittnig over his wine. He lemained 
all the afternoon and evening, making a horrible 
noise; singing, shonting^ and qoaiielling; and at last 
two neighbours had to help him hcmie. Mdme. 
Sonchet said to me^ ' He's a lost man. People have 
been here for work that he was to have done for 
them. A poor fellow whose horse had cast a shoe, 
eame and b^ged him to put a new one on ; but he 
swore the most dreadful oaths at him, and said that 
he was not at the beck and nod of every ragged 
rascal who chose to caU him/ I could hardly 
believe my ears and eyes. One evening he rushed 
into the parlour^ and, taking Mdme. Souchet round 
the waist, dragged her about the room, crying, that 
he had long wanted to have a good waltz with her. 
I knew that the Counts brother had given him a 
large sum of money; but who ever thought that 
economical Edward would fall to drinking with it. 
My only excuse for him is, that I think he must have 
gone wrong in the head. The excitement of the 
fire was too much for him. He could not bear any 
allusion to it. The mention of the Count's name 
sent him into a violent passion. 'Let him lie quiet 
in his grave/ he would say ; 'none of you were so 
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very fond of him while he was aMve. Who drove 

his men away like venninP^ Widow Souchet 

couldn't restrain herself. She would call him 

nngratefolj and unbeliever. Then the scene would 

be horrible. At last he did no work at all. It used 

to break my heart to pass his forge^ day after day^ 

and see no fire and no Edmond. If a carter drew 

up before his shed^ and he was at home^ he would 

rush out and bid the man try the next village. He 

never took his clothes off from one week to another. 

He was so dirty it was offensive to sit near him. He 

ate nothing, at last^ and he drank more day by day. 

His face got a brutish expression — even his voice 

changed to a thick^ low growl. I went into his shed 

one day^ about one o'clock^ to ask him some question. 

He was half sitting, half lying upon a bench, with a 

pipe in his mouth and a glass- of brandy before him^ 

talking hard to himself. ' I hope I donH disturb, 

you, Edmond/ I said, quite gently. With that he 

jumped from the bench, staggered towards me, and, 

wagging his head in my face, said, 'Well, old piau, 

jnau, in how many strides do you think you could 

clear my shed ? ' 

' My dear Edmond,' I answered, quite gently, ' I 
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am a very old man. Listen to me/ There was his 
anvil covered with red dust. ' Look at that/ I said, 
still quite quietly and kindly. And do you know. 
Sir, how he answered me ? Why, he laid his great 
paws upon my shoulders, and thrust me into the 
road/' The old Corporal grasped his stick, and 
shook it as he spoke. '' I was too old — ^too old, or 
he would not have laid a finger on me, believe 
me ! I cried with rage, and he laughed at me. But 
he was mad, raving mad. There were neighbours 
who would have taken the old man's part, and would 
have handled the drunkard roughly. I wouldn't 
permit them to touch him. 'He -is out of 
his senses/ I said, ' and I am not hurt : leave 
him/ '' 

''You acted like a good Christian, Corporal.*' 
The Cur^ shook the old man's hand. 

" You know we had never been good friends/' 
the Corporal continued. " Not that I ever did him 
any harm. But he always delighted in abusing him 
whose memory I worship." Here, again, the Cor- 
poral lifted his cap from his white head. " I wish 
you, Sir, had been here before he became irreclaim- 
able. My heart bled for him as I saw him getting 
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worse and worse. I cannot understand it now — it 
was so sudden. I have seen hundreds of men 
brutalise themselves with drink in my time, but 
never so suddenly as he did. He seemed to me to 
be afraid, at last, of being sober. Unhappily, he 
had neither wife, nor children, nor mistress. He 
was alone in the village. He resented every word of 
caution as an insult. Mdme. Cadet once remonstrated 
with him, as he was roaring a song on liis way home. 
T cannot soil my lips by repeating the foul language 
he heaped upon her. Then everybody began to 
avoid him. People looked another way as he passed. 
Sometimes he would go off to the neighbouring 
villages, and be brought back, drunk, in a cart. 
He had such a spite against the gendarmes, that 
every time they passed we expected to see him 
insult them, and be marched off. Perhaps it would 
have been the best thing that could have happened 
to him. He would go to the ruins of the ch&teau, 
and shout, and sing, and dance. One day the garde 
champetre found him there, and ordered him oflF. 
He caught up a stick in his blind fury, and swore 
that he would break the gardens skull with it. The 
garde was very goodnatured (for they were old 
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friends)^ and coaxed lum awaj by pronnsmg to have 
a g^ass witb liim.^ 

^'Yoa make mj flesk croqp!'' the Cor^ in- 
tennpted. 

^And enough^ 8ir, to make anj man's flesk 
creep, I know. I often laj awake at night thinking 
of it. If yon had been here I flnnk yon could have 
managed him; for I beiieye yon were the only person 
in the viUage he never spoke against, even in bis 
wildest delirium. He kept his bed one day ; and^ 
the doctor hearing it, called on him. ' Who sent for 
yon ? ' Edmond said to him. ' Be o£ F ve got my 
medicine here/ and he drew a bottle of brandy from 
under his bed. Wine was no longer strong enough 
for him." 

''You make me sick, Corporal/' said the 
Cur^. 

" Fm telling you the plain truth. Imagine what 
we all felt, who saw these scenes every day ! ' Why 
is the Cur^ not here?' was widow Souchet's daily 
exclamation. His great friend, the guard of the 
malle-poste, avoided him at last. The guard remon- 
strated with me two or three times about him, and 
asked me why I didn't give him good advice. Good 
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advice I He was beyond advice : I had had enough 
of it. He wanted advice in a mad-house; or some 
severe military discipline would have done him 
good.'' 

" The end of it. Corporal — the end.'' 
" Ay, the end. I am coming to it. A sense of 
his degradation came upon him suddenly, I verily 
believe. He kept in his own place, and never opened 
the door, for days together. We hoped he was 
repenting, and that he would be sober and indus- 
trious, and again look upon what he had done as a 
hideous dream. One morning he appeared, and 
walked straight out of the village, noticing nobody. 
He was haggard and pale. We all wondered where 
he had gone. Well, he was away, I think, three 
days; then he returned with another. They went 
direct to the forge, and were there a long time ; and 
the stranger examined every part of the premises. 
Then they went away together, without staying to 
speak to anybody. You can imagine how we stared ; 
but we said nothing, — and so the day passed. The 
next day Edmond reappeared — but drunk. Not 
riotously so — no singing, nor shouting, nor swearing ; 

but he could hardly walk. He dropped into the 

h2 
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Don Voyagcur as he passed^ and ordered a drink of 
wiiie. Nobody spoke to liiin. He sate down upon 
a \Hit\ch, and lit his pipe^ and was as quiet as a 
lamb. But I could see there was something on his 
(nind. For a moment I thought he had determined 
tr) commit some rash act^ and we consulted whether 
we bhould watch Iiim. Madame Souchet^ however, 
told UM that she had often seen him so. This tran- 
4uilIiHed us, and we let him go home without dis- 
turbing him. He came up to me and squeezed my 
liund as lie went out, but not a word passed. The 
next diiy bin shcul remained closed all day. We were 
all very anxious. Before nightfall alarm was general 
throughout Hut village. We knocked again and 
again, but no answer. Then we held a consultation. 
Mdme., Cadet's husband was for breaking the door 
in ; and wc were all standing round the shed, giving 
our advice and exchanging surmises, when we saw 
the garde charapfitre come stalking along the 
road. 

"'I have seen liim/ he shouted to us, long before 
lie readied us. Wliereupon we all rushed forward 
to meet the garde. 'I met him,^ the garde said, 
' hours and hours ago, nearly four leagues off. He 
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stopped me^ and made me have a parting glass^ 
telling me that I should never see him again. To 
my repeated inquiry as to his destination, he only 
answered, ''My friend, the world is wide — the world 
is wide ! " But he would say no more. His hand 
shook violently when he took up his mug of wine. 
When he had finished it he hugged me, kissed my 
cheeks, and hurried off without looking back. I 
watched him out of sight. His figure was bent, and 
his step was infirm. All he carried was in a little 
bag that, it strikes me, he must have made out of 
the new leather apron he bought last autumn. He is 
gone, depend upon it; and we shall see him no 
more.^ 

" We all turned dolefully away from the forge. 
Everybody was very gloomy, for Edmond had been a 
great favourite.^' 

And now, peaceful villagers, a final adieu. The 
current of our story sets from the peaceful hamlet to 
the great turbulent city, Edmond, with his greasy 
pack, has cleared the village ; and henceforth it will 
not be shadowed with the dismal agitations which 
possess the conscience stricken. The man has gone 
forth a wanderer to the great city, where now he 
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struggles in the narrow streets^ asking his way. The 
good Gor^ of Beauregard has another subject for a 
sermon^ companion to that which he read to M. Jules 
and Aunt Alix. Aye — ^the long results of crime. 
The bad blood of one criminal goes boiling through 
the veins of generations. As the shame of a fallen 
princess, saith Barry Cornwall, 

Goes blosLiag throagh a line of kings, 

SO the humblest man's crime travels far and wide, and 
ulcerates in remote places ; and thus is the burden 
of an evil act a weighty responsibility. It is one 
under which the outcast, who now stands at the 
honest workman^s gate is bent. It is one from 
which he retreats by the help of the bottle. The 
bitter cup is mixing that is for his drinking. That 
which he has tasted has been but mildly sharp. He 
may lay down his leather bag, and gird up his loins, 
and brace what strength he may have remaining in 
his ill-used body; for there are demons at hand 
grinning round the Slough of Despond, wherein he 
will be presently tossed, to buffet with the black and 
pestilent waves, for their delight. 

Open wide the door, honest Napoleon. It is 
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those striving folk just removed from poverty who 
are the support and comfort of the woe-begone and 
famished. Open wide the door^ even though the 
visitor be travel-stained^ and with a weighty load of 
sins upon his bowed back. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

HsNimsTrE's schooldays were pa^ed in the company 
of the great young ladies of Prance. The heiresses 
for whom gallants were waiting in the ranbourg St. 
Germains^ here played their girlish pranks, nncon- 
sdons of the anxiety with which their appearance in 
the world was expected; or ignc^ant that their hands 
had been given long since to gentlemen of position, 
who wonld give them a great name, and permit 
them to keep possession of their own hearts, pro- 
vided they made no scandalous nse of the dangerous 
possession. I am not launching upon the troubled 
waves of matters matrimonial. How they manage 
the giving and taking in marriage among our neigh- 
bours — well, who has not treated of it ? It was but 
the other day I saw a line of carriages pushing 
through the crowded boulevards. In the first car- 
riage sate the bride, bridegroom, and the mother-in- 
law. Only the latter was smiling. By her expression 
the bride appeared to implore some gallant bystander 
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to rescue her from the monster at her side, and bear 
her oflf to the fairy palace of pure delight, where her 
lover was weeping and would not be comforted. The 
age of chivalry is past, Madame, and you must needs 
follow the middle-aged gentleman at your side. Be 
assured that you are a most fortunate person in 
being the wife of this flourishing bourgeois. The 
penniless idol of your heart is sad in his garret; 
but the world reminds you that had you married 
him, where would that new Indian shawl have been ? 
where the diamond bracelet ? where the lace veil that 
is a shower of gold upon your head ? Allons done ! 
The gates of the great are swinging musically upon 
their hinges to admit you. Mdme. Laure is your 
most obedient servant. "Wait till you come to 
forty years," and you will have your "little horde 
of maxims" too, with which, it may be, you will 
preach down a daughter's heart. These same maxims 
will teach her the value of position, and a proper 
horror of impecuniosity. So en route, Madame, for 
the bridal bower. There are golden apples upon its 
branches: it is refreshed by diamond dewdrops. 
Presently you shaD sip your caudle out of sevres. 
"Within the quiet walls of the Sacre Coeur, Hen- 
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riette romped with these budding heiresses^ being 
herself an heiress^ and a great one. Hers was a 
character of violent contrasts. Tears gathered in 
her eyes ere the laughter had faded from her lips. 
She was a studious and a wilful girl — praised for 
her studies and punished for her escapades. One 
of these punishments — and it was considered a very 
severe one — ^was the wearing of the red dress. The 
culprit was robed in scarlet, and was compelled to 
appear throughout a day in this conspicuous dress. 
A milder punishment, «id one generaUy adopted in 
French girls' schools^ was a condemnation to wear a 
nightcap all day. Henriette appeared four or five 
times in this unbecoming headdress^ to her great 
mortification; but she never wore the red dress. 
Her girUsh sins were not monstrous enough for this 
heavy visitation. But she had the mortification of 
seeing her dearest &iend in scarlet^ and for a strange 
offence. It was a belief among the school-girls that 
by laying a hand on a sleeper's heart and asking the 
sleeper questions, any secret of such sleeper might be 
extracted. This experiment was tried upon a school- 
fellow by Henriette's friend — was discovered — and 
the culprit was robed in red and tied to a desk. 
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The offence was a bad and shabby-hearted one^ it 
must be confessed. 

The roles of the Sacr^ Coeur were strict bnt 
gentle. There was a strong religious element in all 
the life within these walls. The long dormitory 
wherein Henriette slept^ with its double row of little 
white beds^ where the heiresses of France reposed 
and dreamt^ was stirred in the morning and visited 
the last thing at night by one of the sisters. 

This sister entered the long room in the morn- 
ing carrying a cane with a sponge fastened at the 
end of it. This sponge was wet with holy water. 
She approached the first bed and held the sponge to 
its tenant, saying, " Sacred heart of Jesus/' to which 
the girl answered, pressing the sponge and crossing 
herself, " Sacred heart of Mary, pray for us.'* This 
was repeated at every bedside night and morning. 
With these solemn words the children opened and 
closed jtheir days at school. And the days followed 
one another, as monotonously as they broke and 
closed. The incidents of schoolgirl life make charm- 
ing gossip to fond mothers during the holidays. 
Who wore the blue ribbon of good conduct, and 
who wore out her nightcaps by day; who was a 
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doDce^ and who hdped everybody else with their 
lessons ? The girl who had more money than she 
could spends and the harshly-treated child, penniless 
and unfortunate, who could not, hard as she tried, 
do anything right ! All of us who have laughed 
with hoydenish schoolgirls, with their fresh ringlets 
dancing against our battered cheeks, know these 
stories by heart. Yet we feel fresh and young again 
while we listen to them for the fiftieth time ; let us 
hope to hear them for the fiffcy-first next midsummer. 
A great and good-hearted man hoped that he should 
never live to find that the word baby had disappeared 
from his house; it is a word that keeps the heart 
warm. The mother still wraps the youngest in it, 
and will not abandon it, when baby is thinking more 
of wedding-cake than of arrowroot. The old man 
who has been long quit of babies loves the laughter 
of schoolgirls, and delights in their pointless anec- 
dotes of. the seminary. Henriette delighted Aunt 
Alix and her Uncle Jules, when she was making 
holiday at Passy. Uncle Jules would draw her upon 
his knee, and say, '^ Now then, Henriette, my child, 
tell me what has happened ; who is first and who is 
last? what tricks have you been playing? who is 
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in disgrace?" Sometimes Henriette would play with 
uncle^s beard in the most affectionate manner, and 
prattle by the hour; sometimes she would say that 
she was "in her temper ;" and then she had not an 
anecdote, nay, not a word. Being *' in her temper " 
meant silence in a corner of the room. She showed 
neither anger nor peevishness; she was grave, and 
silent, and cloudy. 

*' That poor child has a weight upon her heart," 
Aunt Alix would say to M. Jules. ^^ She has never 
got over the great sorrow of her life, and she never 
will. Depend upon it, she will feel it more and more 
every year." 

" I hope not, poor cliild. No, no. Aunt Alix. 
If young hearts were thus overcast by infant griefs, 
we should all be mournful as — as" 

" As Englishmen. That will surely do." Aunt 
Alix laughed. 

"That reminds me. I met a group of these 
eccentric islanders to-day in the Champs Elys^es. 
My dear Jules, they were indescribable. The women 
wore all the colours of the rainbow, with long, thin 
curls hanging to their waists. And the men ! Eed 
hair, of course; and a walk — well-measured and 
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slow, just as though ihej were canTing a coffin 
tiuongh the gates of P^re-la-Chase. Eveiybody 
tamed round to stare at th^n. And with all this, 
they had an air of importance^ as thongh they had 
jnst bought all Paris^ money down/' 

They are a droU people/' said M. Jules. 
Droll! They are savages/' Aunt Alix, nevar 
having been two leagues north of Paris, was an 
authority. 

^' Shall I ever go to see my beautiful ch&teau ? '' 
Henriette asked Unde Jules one day. '^ One of the 
girls at school told me that her papa told her it was 
one of the finest chateaux in all France." 

M. Jules was startled by this natural question. 

''It would be a sad place for you, my child." 

" But I should like to see it. Uncle Jules, and 
the good old Cur^, and poor mamma's grave, where 
papa and my little brother are. I should, indeed, 
like to go. WiU you take me some day ? " 

He ! take his brother's orphan to the grave at 
Beauregard, and to the ruins of the ch&teau! 
The orphan looked earnestly into his face for an 
answer. 

" My child, the ch&teau is not yet rebuilt." 
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" But I should like to see it as it is. Do take 
me. Promise that you will.^ 

M. Jules took the child in his arms^ and holding 
her serious little face in the palms of his hands^ said^ 
" It would break your little heart.'' 

" I would promise to be very good. I wouldn't 
cry once ; I promise you I wouldn't. Uncle Jules." 

" We shall see.'' 

This sufficed to brighten Henriette's day, and to 
sadden that of her uncle. 

'\ So/' said Aunt Alix, " Henriette tells me you 
have promised to take her to Beauregard. A dan- 
gerous journey for the child, I'm afraid, Eeflect 
Jules ; reflect well." 

Jules answered fiercely, that he had made no such 
promise. 

'* Heavens 1 " cried Aunt Alix — and Jules's vehe- 
mence was enough to startle her — '^ Heavens ! Have 
I accused you of robbery, or murder, or ^" 

" You bother me ! " Jules roared. 

" The man is mad ! " said Aunt Alix with dignity^ 
and she strode with a stately step towards the door. 

" Stay one minute." 

" I would rather not bother you, M. Jnle»." 
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*^Well, well, I apologise — as you please; only 
listen to me." 

"I am listening. Sir. Proceed/' Aunt Alix 
wore the air of a tragedy queen. 

" You must turn Henriette's mind from Beaure- 
gard and the chdteau, for she cannot go there.'* 

"Cannot! I think ifs better she should not. 
But, cannot ! " 

" I repeat it. Aunt Alix : cannot." 

'^ Explain, Jules. What does the child mean by 
saying that you promised her ? " 

'^Poor little innocent! I hadn't the heart to 
refuse her point blank, she pleaded so prettily." 

'^A foolish weakness on your part. Now you 
have once allowed her to hope, a refusal will be a 
great sorrow to her." 

" I cann't help it. You must manage it. Aunt 
Alix. Don't let her speak to me on the subject 
again. I ask you this as a special and important 
favour." 

'' In truth, Jules, you begin such a request in a 
queer way. I cannot, for the life of me, see why 
you shouldn't talk to the child yourself. Here is a 
child who idolises you — yes, positively idolises you : 
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and yon cannot soothe her and turn her thoughts 
another way when she makes such a request^ but 
must needs give her a half promise/' 
^a promised nothing/' 

"Tou are a perfect bear to-night. Sir! Well, 
then, you didn't promise her; only you gave her to 
understand something like a promise/' 
"As you like/' 

"Tou men are weakness itself. I believe I'm 
the only man in the family, and that's because I 
was not bom a De Capelle/' 

"Granted, every syllable. But I cannot have 
another word from Henriette on the subject ; it has 
a most strangely painful effect on me/' 

" It is afflicting to hear an orphan beg to look 
upon the grave of her parents, and then to refuse/' 
Aunt Alix gave a solemn tone to her voice for this 
sentiment. "But pray, M. Jules, do you think that 
I have no heart ? You ask me to rack my feelings 
in order to spare yours. If s generous ; but it's just 
like a De Capelle/' When Aunt Alix said that any- 
thing was "just like a De Capelle," she intended to 
infer that the thing or act in question, was not 
admirable in any respect whatever. Having had her 
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say — a luxury of which no power could deprive her 
— she cheerfully undertook to rack her own feelings 
for the benefit of M, Jules. She performed her 
promise^ and Henriette never again asked her uncle 
to take her to Beauregard. 

Aunt Alix was quick enough to see that Hen- 
riette's childish affections were given to her Uncle 
flules, and not to herself. Hence she discovered 
that Henriette's nature was cold. Aunt Alix had 
said to Henriette, '^ Now, my dear child, you must 
confide in me and love me as your mother.^' Hen- 
riette had loved one mother, and that mother in all 
so unlike Aunt Alix. 

"The child is cold,'^ Aunt Alix complained to 
Virginie. 

" Cold, Madame ! She has the warmest heart in 
the world. She runs to me and asks me to kiss her, 
a dozen times a day.^^ 

" Was she very fond of her mother ? *^ 

" She adored her. She was never happy when 
she was separated from her for an hour ; and for her 
father, why, she idolised liim.^^ 

" Fm sure I do all I can for her. There's not 
au hour passes that I do not tliink of something for 
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her good ; but no — she never runs to me. She never 
throws her arms round my neck. When I ask her 
to kiss me^ she does it in a manner that freezes me. . 
I cann't understand it.'' 

^' She will never forget her mother ; Madame, the 
Countess was so sweet and gentle.'' 

Aunt Alix turned away, not quite satisfied with 
tliis explanation, and went to her garden. "My 
flowers love me," Aunt Alix said petulantly to 
herself. She found Henriette holding a vivacious 
conversation with Jean. '^The child has been 
brought up in the midst of a set of rustics," said 
Aunt Alix. " She is at home with them. What a 
deplorable way of bringing up children I Here's 
one of the richest heiresses in France with the tastes 
and habits of a shepherd's girll If I had had 
children, I should have known how to educate them 
better than this." 

Aunt Alix called Henriette away. '^ Come and 

walk with me, my child. Tou shouldn't laugh so 

loud. It isn't pretty for a young lady. Don't 

they teE you so at the Sacre Coeur?" Henriette 

hung her head, and walked silently at her aunt's 

aide. 
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The education of Albert de Capelle was not 
neglected. The spirit in which it was begun in- 
fluenced it to the end. '^ My opinion is in favour of 
spoiling children/^* said Alfred de Musset. M. 
Sebastien de Capelle held the De Mussets in Iiorror. 
He was for a strong, stern, practical education. He 
worshipped Yoltaire. His answer to the tender poet 
was that. the superb Voltairean world was excellent; 
that it had perfected man. The philosopher had 
wisely trimmed the tree of life. For belief, for faith, 
for worship, Season stood triumphant. Season and 
passion ! Ay, under these the poet's Eolla perishes 
in the social mire ; but the strong of purpose — the 
cool brains — prosper. There is worship still, but 
Mammon is the god.. 

^'I shall give. my son,'' said M. Sebastien de 
Capelle, *'a sound practical education. He must 
fight his way at school, as he will have to fight it in 
the world. I am very strict with him at home. He 
obeys a look. I never have to tell him twice to do 
anything. I never allow him to be idle. Idleness 
is the root of most vices. When he has mastered 

* "C'est mon opinion de gftter les cnfauis." — line Bonne 
Fot tune. 
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his lessons, I give him something to copy, or I send 
him with a message. He grumbles; and I fear that 
he is a dull child ; but he will live to thank me. 
This is a great consolation to me, for he shows very 
little affection at present.'' 

The reader will understand without farther 
trouble, how Albert was treated. He was heavy, 
cool, and spiritless at home ; and the effect of home 
was never quite shaken off at school. We have seen 
that his schoolfellows nicknamed him *' the Cur^.'' 
His want of money was also a weapon against him. 
While he bore neglect and contumely in the school- 
room, it was a happy thing for him tliat he could 
bury his little head in his pillow at nights and weep. 
His father repeated as a reproach that he was afraid 
the boy had the weakness of his mother's nature. 
He had her warmth, her softness and impressibility 
of spirit. His nature was inclined to bend under 
tyranny, because throughout his boyhood he was 
humbled to the dust, and repined not. There were 
times when his father despised him, but the pliabilil^ 
was not cowardice. Gentleness and cowardice in 
children, are often confounded. 

'^He has not the courage of a canary," said 
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Mdme. Anastasie to her friend the wife and sovereign 
mistress of the porter. '^ He will make a wretched 
man/' Anastasie had descended from M. Sebastien's 
establishment to wait the arrival of Albert^ and^ it 
would seem, to enjoy in the meantime, a few remarks 
at his expense. Albert appeared at the end of the 
street, carrying two or three books under his arm. 

'^Look at him!'* cried Anastasie, planting her 
hands upon her haunches. " I believe a fly might 
knock him down. Who would believe that the boy 
was eleven years old? His mother was a poor 
thmg.^' 

Albert reached the gate, said ''Good day'' in a 
mild, apologetic tone. Anastasie roared — 

''Come, be off up stairs, or you'll have your 
father after you ! I don't envy you if you're not 
ready when he gets home." The virago followed the 
boy up stairs, and subjected him to those tortures 
which an illtempered woman can inflict with impunity, 
upon a child whom she has the privilege of washing 
and combings She rubbed his cheeks red hot, and 
tore apart the knots in his hair. A wince was 
answered with a rap of the knuckles. Heigho ! We 
read grandiloquent articles on Eoyal turpitude and 
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' cruelty. Great lords deign to write elaborate diplo- 
matic letters on tne grievances of Jones, British 
subject, who, having poked his nose into a foreign 
menagerie, woke the next morning and found a 
scratch upon it. Our sensitive natures force us into 
negociations for the benefit of oppressed peoples. 
When shall we listen to our shrill little natives who 
cry to us through the bars of their nurseries ? They 
can prove a rod in pickle, false imprisonments by the 
score. There is a sovereign down stairs who issues 
his edicts — who prosecutes, condemns, and executes 
— against whose law there is no appeal. We are 
pleased to say that his subjects are the happiest 
creatures under the sun. Guilty yonder criminal, 
who has been convicted on the clearest evidence of 
having soiled his pinafore, eats bread and water, and 
is a close prisoner. Those screams which tear the 
heart, issue from the mouth of a juvenile monster 
who has been marauding among the jam-pots. Where 
was Albert's appeal? These are tyrannies as in* 
sufferable to the young victims, as the rule of any 
Neapolitan Bourbon ; and who should preach them 
down would do almost as much good in his genera- 
tion^ and for the generations that have yet to rise, 
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as the diplomatist whose wakeful and indignant eye 
rests upon the affronted nose of British subject Jones. 

M. Sebastien had promised to take his son to 
Passy. As the father and son journeyed thither, 
the former begged that Albert would contrive to look 
lively and be sociable. M. Sebastien was full of 
shrewd worldly advice. 

" You must endeavour to make yourself acceptable 
to people. Half the successes of life are made by 
these little agreeable qualities. Never let anybody see 
that you don't like them. Tou can never be certain 
that it will always be beyond the power of even the 
humblest man in the street, to serve you. Now look 
sprightly ; and talk to your cousin, and play with her.^' 

Albert listened respectfully to this advice, and was 
moved by it. To be lively to order, and under the 
eye of a critic, was too severe a trial for a lad like 
Albert. 

^^ What is the matter with Albert to day ? '^ Aunt 
Alix asked M. Sebastien. "He always looks pre- 
occupied, but to day he is positively stupid.'* 

" He will make a wretched man. He will never 
be wortli his salt.'* 

'^ It is not all his fault, Sebastien. You don't 
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understand the child ; and as for that Anastasie she 
is enough to destroy the spirits of any boy. I am 
sure Momus would never laugh again if he spent 
twenty-four hours with her/' 

" An old prejudice of yours. Anastasie has been 
a mother to Albert/' 

" A mother-in-law, and a severe one.^ 

Presently Jules was seen to take Albert and 
Henriette by the hand, and to run a race with them. 

^' There/' said Aunt Alix, " that is an event in 
Albert's life. That romp is worth all the discipline 
in the world." 

'^My dear Aunt Alix," M. Sebastien gravely 
remarked, ^' you women cann't understand the educa- 
tion of boys/' 

^'No sermons, I beg; you'll make my head ache. 
I know all you're about to say. You'll never alter 
my opinion, if you talk until the dinner is spoiled. 
So give me your arm; and we'll see whether our 
cook can put us all in a livelier humour." 

Albert was silent and solemn and ill at ease, 
during dinner. He would have been very grateful 
had Aunt Alix permitted him to sit with the cook 
and Virginie. 
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'' Do you ever laugh, my dear ? " said Aunt Alix 
to Albert. He blushed and hung his head. He 
knew that the angry eye of his father was upon him. 
He was ashamed, also, in the presence of Henriette. 

^' Give the child his soup.^^ Jules good-naturedly 
came to the rescue. ^^ We have been racing in the 
garden, and the children must be hungry.^' 

The dinner over, Albert and Henriette were sent 
to play in the garden. 

*' Now, then, M. Albert,^' said Aunt Alix, " you 
must be gallant. Let me ^ec how you can give 
Henriette your arm, and lead her into the garden like 
a gentleman.'^ Aunt Alix intended to be amiable, 
but every word smote upon Albert^s heart. He knew 
he was clumsy, and not the less clumsy because his 
father laughed at his awkwardness. 

Henriette began the conversation, and suggested 
games. Albert knew none. He could neither skip 
nor use the battledore. Even Henriette laughed at 
him. Children, however, are not long awkward when 
they are left to themselves; provided that all the 
spirits and truth natural to their youth have not been 
driven out of them. Henriette undertook to teaoh 
her cousin. The lesson broke the ice. The kind 
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voice that sounded in Albert^s ear, stirred liis heart. 
He listened with delight; his tongue broke loose, 
and in a quarter of an hour he and his cousin were 
chattering away on their school experiences — what 
they knew and what they had seen, and all the 
familiar, trivial topics upon which the conversation 
of children hinges. They ran about the garden; 
followed Jean at his work ; begged flowers of him. 

^^ I would give you anything in the world except 
your aunt^s flowers.^^ 

Old Jean was held to his word. He was com- 
pelled to drop his spade and turn the skipping rope. 
Henrietta could skip her hundred turns of the rope. 
Albert, carried away by the pleasure of the moment, 
tried and failed, whereupon Henriette laughed. 

"Well, well,^' said M. Sebastien from within, 
" what strange noise is that ? '^ 

Aunt Alix looked out of the window. '^Tou 
may well say a strange noise. Why, it is Albert 
laughing, actually!'^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The brothers Sebastien and Jules often sate under the 
verandah of the pleasant house at Passy, watching the 
two children at play. The days and years passed on, 
and still from time to time these children met and 
frolicked. The times of violence in which this story 
opened, had almost passed ifrom men's memories. The 
Citizen King was quiet and homely in his favourite 
Neuilly chS,teau, watching the interests of his numer- 
ous family. Now a rich bride was found, and now 
a great bridegroom. 

*^ The wisest head in Europe '' plots by day and 
night, with the symbol of liberty over his head. The 
day of retribution has not yet come, but is advancing 
during all this calm, in which the De Capelles are 
flourishing with the rest of commercial Frenchmen. 
It was a fair money-making time — with a business 
man of considerable ability at the head of affairs. 

The man who had helped the Citizen King to a 
throne — fared with the rest; and got no consideration 
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when the Eoyal interests were involved. The com- 
mercial disasters of the July revolution had embar- 
rassed Lafitte^ and he was compelled to sell aii estate. 
His Eoyal master offered to buy. The bargain was 
struck^ and the King became possessor of his bene- 
factor's lands. But this was not sH. Lafitte asked 
the King not to register the sale in the usual form^ in 
order that his creditors might not be alarmed and 
tempted to press for payment* The King appears to 
have promised ; but, writes Mr.. George Long in 
"France and Its Eevolutions/^ "The King, fearing 
for the security of his purchase, got it registered, and 
informed Lafitte of it in a note, adding that it had 
been done with the utmost privacy — as if an act in 
its nature public, . could ever be a secret. Lafitte said 
nothing of tliis breach of faith, but he lost his confi- 
dence in the man whom he had helped to a crown.'* 
A generous people had, in short, given their crown 
and sceptre to a shabby creature. The warm and 
lofty natures that made a glory about the bier of 
Benjamin Constant, knew not yet where their choice 
had fallen. A Citizen King, addressing his subjects 
as beloved compatriots, and trotting affably- about^,^ 
like a shopkeeper, was a good stalking-horse for the 
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moment. Louis Philippe^ it should always be borne 
in mind^ was never elected by the ascertained wish of 
the French nation. It is true they appeared content 
with him for a time; but " the wish of the nation 
was only a fiction used to embellish an accident.'^ 
His appearance oidy set up a new element of 
discord. There were men in Europe who represented 
Legitimacy^ Eepublicanism^ and Bonapartism; but 
he represented — well, perhaps — the shopkeepers of 
Paris. The progress to order, under his rule, as 
described by Capefigue, was slow, and beset with 
troubles. Por society was disturbed, socially as well 
as politically. St. Simon's doctrines had spread far 
and wide. They tended to a Utopia of which it was 
delightful to dream : where Christian gentleness and 
justice were to give happiness to all — and loving 
association was to take the place of angry competi- 
tion. Every man to enjoy according to his works ; 
no great inheritors, but all equal, and with liberty to 
make what temporal happiness he could ! The career 
of Pather Enfantin and other remarkable St. Simonians 
lielped to disturb society, and did no good. The 
doctors were divided among themselves. Preachers 
of universal love and concord, they fell out in the 
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temple they had erected with their own hands. Tliis 
among the people. In the Palace, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies, there were cries for hundreds 
of thousands of francs for the Citizen King. When 
Deputies murmured, Montalivet said, " Luxury must 
not be banished from the dwelling of the King of 
France, or it would soon be banished from the 
dwellings of his subjects.'' Indignation, protests, 
and general hubbub, when the Citizen King speaks 
to his people through his Ministers ; for it is seen 
. that he is improving the occasion which set him upon 
the throne. Then follow press prosecutions, riots, 
intrigues. Masquerades of the bourgeois courts and 
the budget, ringing the bell of Notre Dame, conflicts 
with the military, and angry debates, lasted into 1882. 
The Citizen King's budget was heavier than those of 
the banished Bourbon had been. The Duchess of 
Berri was busy plotting in the south, while the 
Republicans were conspiring under the window of the 
Tuileries. The '' popular'' Government was in con- 
stant need of some 24,000 troops in Paris, so deeply 
was it seated in the hearts of the people. It got 
victories, and became strong enough to beard the St. 
Simonians in their den at Menilmontant ; but the rag 
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of freedom^ how was tliat tarnislied ? The penal code 
punished an unauthorised meeting of more than 
twenty persons I St. Simonians went to prison, and 
their organisation was dissolved ; but its efPect could 
not be eradicated by any ordonnances. From a crowd 
of Louis Philippe's beloved compatriots, shots were fired 
at him. The Citizen King spent more secret-service 
money in two years, than the Eestoration used in six. 
There was corruption in the Chamber and the Palace. 
Labour was fretful and full of theories. The Bights 
of Man Society expounded bold doctrines, and was 
courageous enough to revive the name of Eobespierre. 
The leaders were tried and acquitted. Duelling 
accompanied the debates on exciting questions ; and 
Marshal Bugeaud shot his man Dulong. The law 
against associations attacked the liberty of all. The 
Government answered agitation with troops. To the 
Echo of the Factory there were soldiers to make 
answer, and the prisons were filled. Desperate men 
compassed the King's life. Fieschi discharged his 
murderous machine. Then followed more repressive 
enactments. A man might not even call himself a 
Eepublican under this famous constitutional Govern- 
ment. Louis Napoleon made his Strasbourg attempt. 
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and juries would not convict his accomplices ; where- 
upon fresh repressive laws. And in these contentions 
between the people and Louis Philippe's Ministers, 
ten years had been spent. 

In the year 1840 Sebastien and Jules de Capelle 
were still, although enfeebled by time, speculating in 
their old quarters. They had made some lucky hits, 
and Jules had taken a sumptuous apartment in the 
Chaussfe d'Antin. Sebastien still inhabited The 
Tomb ; but Anastasie was in her grave beyond the 
Barriere of Montmartre. On the Day of the Dead, 
the porter's wife (who was still living and still 
grumbUng) carried an immorteUe to decorate the 
cross that marked her fellow-gossip's grave. Aunt 
Alix defied Death with her inexhaustible laughing; 
she shook her thin white ringlets at him, and bade 
*him wait. She had yet many merry days to spend 
before she could say ''amen" to his summons, and 
lay down her head to learn the great silent mystery. 
Her sharp features were sharper, the brown face had 
become orange-yellow ; but the eyes had lost none of 
their sparkle, 'and the tongue wagged yet right 
merrily. Ten years of even content, of rubbers at 
whist, opera nights, summer months at Dieppe, drives 
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in the Bois de Boulogne^ could not play much havoc 
when the heart was 8(4 unimpressionable. Jean had 
passed away, and now his beloved flowers grew 
above his honest head. Another gardener had sue 
ceeded^ and Aunt Alix had forgotten her old servant. 

Sebastien and Jules sate in the dining-room at 
Passj^ where we had seen them in the early spring of 
1831. Sebastien was grey and slovenly^ and had 
taken to snuff. Jules^ still a dandy, looked full ten 
years older, with aU the care he took to hide the 
tricks Time had played with him. Sebastien was one 
of Louis Fhilippe^s deputies, and his Majesty had a 
most obedient servant in him. Thiers and Bemusat 
vrere in office. The attention of statesmen was 
directed to the affairs of Egypt and Syria. Mehemet 
Ali was everywhere the topic of conversation. The 
brothers had discussed the Levant and the action of 
the four Powers — that is, Sebastien had expounded 
the views of Ministers on this subject to the attentive 
and silent Jules. 

At last Aunt Alix hoped that the gentlemen had' 
had enough of politics. ^^ I pity a woman married 
to a deputy, with all my heart/^ 

The gentlemen laughed. 
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"Let us talk of the opera, scandal, what you 
will." M. Sebastien was very polite. 

" Suppose," said Aunt Alix, '' We come a little 
nearer home. There is Albert, who has just finished 
his studies, I suppose. Tell us what you intend to 
do with him." 

" Yes, Sebastien," said Jules, " what career do 
you really intend to open for him ? We have dis- 
cussed law, medicine — everything. But it is time to 
decide." 

M. Sebastien tapped his snuff-box and looked 
profound. "Every place is crowded," said he. 
" Law ! There is not a crust to be made, unless a 
young man has transcendant abilities. Medicine! 
Albert should have begun earlier for that ; besides, 
two-thirds of them are poor devils. Of course, I can 
get him a Government appointment; but this is 
ignoble drudgery, and I can leave him enough to be 
beyond working for a bare subsistence. The boy 
wants spirit and energy, or I could suggest twenty- 
positions for him. If I had my way he should be a 
financier or a statesman." 

"Brilliant times, certainly, for statesmanship, 
when only the readiest turncoat can hope to be in 
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finroar for a year,^ said Amit Atir, who was sercfely 
answoed by IL SdiMtieiH^^* My dear Amit ABx^ 
what earn yoa know about politics ? ** 

''Gnusted. But what do I know about the 
hoiks?" 

The brotbeis hni^ for they could not be angiy 
with the lively audacity of the old lady. 

''As &r as I see at present/' M. Sebastien con- 
tinned, lesoming all Ids gravity, '' the best thing for 
Albert will be to put him into the office. Somebody 
win have to be there when we are tired of it. Why 
shouldn't Albert carry on the business ? '' 

''It is exactly what I have suggested all along,'' 
Jules answered. "Themost important thing is, that 
the boy should have occupation at once. An idle 
year in Paris might destroy him. He is not so dull 
as you believe him to be, Sebastien." 

"Dull!" Aunt Alix interposed. "You should 
see him here, when he passes an evening with myself 
and Henriette. Dull ! Neither of you understand 
the boy." 

"Ton must confess that you have had few 
opportunities of judging," said the father. 

Not so many as I have wished. You have half 
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killed him by tying him to a desk all his life. But 
allow me to speak of the opportunities I have had^ if 
you please. And I tell you he is very &r from a 
dull boy. Henriette will tell you the same." 

'' Henriette ! " Jules exclaimed. 

'^Well, yes, Henriette. Ask her. I tell you 
she will say whether he is dull or not." 

Sebastien broke in with— ''I suppose you will 
allow a father to know best about his own child." 

'^Some fathers, yes." Aunt Alix would not 
yield. 

^^ Some fathers ! Am I an exceptional one ? " 

Aunt Alix only shrugged her shoulders. 

''Upon my word. Aunt Alix, you are compli- 
mentary this evening. I beg to tell you that I pride 
myself on having brought up that boy as few fathers 
bring up their children in these days." 

" Happily for the children." 

Sebastien was losing his temper. ''This is a 
little too much. Explain yourself. Aunt Alix« Tou 
have wounded me." 

The old lady shook her thin white locks in 
Sebastien's face, as she replied to him, in her most 
rapid style, " You have tried to make a mummy of 
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'ra viid lie VK rompB^ vilk HuiULtfie;.' 

'^'Widi Hmrirttr!" Juks eo«Li not icjrss 

^ Yes, vidi Hmrirte ! Toa two brochss ire 
t]ie stzanscst iiuiiu.es I hsre fw cmaMiiitoed.'' 

^ To bcgm vith," sal 3L &fautjciiy pvttiB^ on 
Ins sererest air (^ digmtr^ *^ I dann tbe pnrikse of 
f^liy^iiigr mj own dnld in mj own war.' 

'^ Ton lore the i^hjL I onhr sit that it is not 
BIT waT, and thai Albeit must haTe often wi^ied it 
was not TOUTS. Ton know I am tot candid. Se- 
haatien; I cannot h^ it." Aunt AKt smiled ha 
WKj out of the room, and would not see the frowns 
of the honouzable deputy Sebastien. 

'^What a tongue!^ said Sebastien, when she 
was gonc^ ''I eann't inu^ine how joa haTe stood it 
so kmg. I should be a m^Hma^ in a week nnder 
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the infliction. Her tongue bruises me like a 
whip/' 

^^ She is foil of good humour/' Jules was always 
good-natured. He could bear the old lady's prattle, 
and, at times, would find amusement in it. '^ You. 
have, then, resolved to put Albert in the business ? '* 

'^ Quite ! If he prove ambitious — if he show 
parts (but I am afraid he never will) — what is easier 
than to throw it over ? He has my entire permission 
to become Prime Minister at any moment. Poor 
boy ! it isn't in him." 

'^ Pray don't let him think you have this poor 
opinion of his merits. He is most sensitive. I have 
seen the tears standing in his eyes. I once drew 
him between my knees, and talked affectionately to 
him; and I felt him in a moment weeping on my 
neck/' 

'' The baby ! " 

'^ Don't be harsh, Sebastien. Although he was 
a big fellow at the time, I couldn't help kissing him/' 

^^Bah!" 

^'You are wrong, Sebastien. Here is our old 
quarrel. All people have not got the stoical courage 
that is in you. I have not for one, and I confess it» 
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But you might as weU blame one for squinting or 
having red hair/' 

" What ! a boy oi seventeen crying ! He ought 
to be weU thrashed. It is fortunate for him I didn't 
Bee him.'' 
'^ It is/' 

'' What you tell me inclines me to think that he 
is not fit for business. Let him have a turn in the 
army. Let him draw with the rest. A year or two's 
service will do him good." 

"What! Sebastien, send your flesh and blood 
into the ranks! Mark me. Commit this cruelty 
through me — ^through what I have told you, only to 
commend the boy to your heart, and——. Well, we 
have passed our lives together, Sebastien, but do 
this, and we never speak again— never meet again." 
Sebastien took a heavy pinch of snuff. " Don't 
let us have scenes, Jules. I thought we had got 
over that long ago ; but give me leave to place my 
boy in the world according to my own judgment." 

" I only want you to understand him. I tell you 
he is not a dull boy. Why is he beloved among his 
companions ? Why has he taken prizes, been praised 
by lus professors? You would see, if you would 
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show him a little sympathy, if you would take him in 
your arms, what he is made of." 

" Do people take big fellows of twenty in their 
arms ? Come, Jules, you are joking." 

" On my honour, I was never more in earnest in 
my life." 

'^Then it is fortunate for you that you have no 
child. My good brother, life is not a chapter out of 
a sentimental novel. Let us change the subject to a 
very grave one. That fellow Edmond has called again." 

*' Again?" 

" Ay, again. DonH shout." 

'^ Did you see him ? " 

" Yes : and had a long conversation with him. 
Money of course. He was half drunk, which I 
thought a good opportunity.^^ 

"Well!" Jules drew his chair close to his 
brother. Sebastien laughed at his earnestness. 

"Upon my word, Jules, you are incorrigible. 
One would think I was about to read a will to you, 
I saw the feUow ; he was in a sad plight — ^in rags, 
and covered with dirt. I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity, and I tried my best : but he was too drunk 
or loo cunning. I talked about Beauregard — ^the- 
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ch&teau; but he only laughed^ and said it was a 
brave fire. There was a devilish expression in the 
dmnkard's laughing eye, I didn't like/' 

Jules grasped his brother's hand, and looked wild 
and pale. 

" No, I confess that I didn't like his expression 
nor bis familiarity; so I thought I would at once put 
him to the test. I assumed an offhand, repelling, 
haughty manner, and asked him whether he had any- 
thing more to say to me. He fell back, and I read 
him a lecture. I reminded him that, great as his 
service had been to us, there must be a limit to our 
acknowledgment of it. I pointed to his dirt and 
rags, and showed him how he had turned all our 
good actions to bad account. I said that every time 
I saw him he had sunk lower than he was before ; 
and then I concluded by explaining to him that I 
was resolved not to help him henceforth until I saw 
decided signs of reformation in his life. He laughed 
again, and advanced in a very familiar way, towards 
me. I closed my fist and dashed him back. ^ Sot 
and blackguard ! '^ I said, 'I have done with you; I 
shall ring and have you turned out, and I will not 
hear of you again.' " 
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" Mj dear Sebastien — ^and then——'' 

^^Be qniet^ Jides^ and listen. He crouched in a 
corner^ and was humble and penitent. He wept^ and 
begged forgiveness. He said that he knew how he 
had abused our kindness^ and turned all our gifts to 
bad purposes. He prayed for us as his best and 
noblest friends. I ground him to the earth, that I 
might watch and know. The laughter was all gone 
from his eye. He had no hidden weapon, I will be 
sworn, that he could use against me. He would 
have turned upon me if he had been armed with 
a secret, for I goaded him without mercy. He is 
harmless, and I have done with him. That is all I 
had to say to you.'' 

'^ All ! " Jules was in a cold perspiration. 

" Let us take a turn in the garden." 

In the garden Jules walked briskly until Aunt 
Alix caUed to him, from her window, to know whether 
he was running a race, or thought he had a mad dog 
behind him. Dr. Thomas Browne has described the 
state of mind in which Jules was placed by his 
brother's description. "Whether the height on 
which we stand be elevated only a few feet, or have 
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beneath it a precipitous abyss of a thousand fathoms^ 
OUT footing, if all other circumstances be the same^ 
is in itself equally sure. Yet though we look down 
without any fear on the gentle slope in the one case^ 
we shrink back in the other case with painful dismay. 
The lively conception of the evil which we should 
suffer in a fall down the dreadful descent, which is 
very naturally suggested by the mere sight of the 
precipice, suggests and keeps before us the images of 
horror in such a faU, and thus indirecUy the emotions 
of fear that are the natural accompaniment of such 
images, and that but for those images never would 
have arisen. We know well, on reflection, that it is 
a footing of the firmest rock, perhaps, on which we 
stand ; but in spite of reflection we feel, at least at 
every moment, as if this very rock itself were crumb- 
ling or sinking beneath us. In this case, as in the 
case of the traveller, the liveliness of the mere con- 
ception of evil that may be suffered, gives a sort of 
temporary probability to that which would seem to 
have little likelihood in itself, and which derives 
thus from mere imagination, all the terror that is 
falsely embodied by the mind in things that exist 
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Sebastien had au eagle's eye^ and could perch 
himself, at perfect ease, upon the giddiest height. 
Jules was timid as a girl, and could hardly look out 
of a window. 

His walk in the garden was interrupted by the 
gate-bell. He saw a figure he recognised in the 
road. 

"I am sorry to disturb you. Sir,'' said M. 
Napoleon, lifting his cap from his head as you lift a 
cover from a tureen. 

''What is the matter?" Sebastien asked. 

"I am sorry to trouble you, gentlemen, very 
sorry; but if you can help me I shall be. very much 
obHged. 

'' Speak ! " said M. Sebastien. 

" That Edmond, Sir ! He is the terror of my 
house. I am really afraid of leaving my wife without 
protection when I go out to work. He comes there 
in the middle of the day reeling drunk ; shouts for 
me, and calls for brandy. He is a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood. I should not have troubled you, 
gentlemen, with this, for Virginie's sake (Virginie, to 
whom you have been so good) ; but this afternoon 
when he appeared, I was returning home from work. 
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1 heard your name being bawled in the middle of the 
street/' 

''This is frightful!'' Jules again saw a pre- 
tnpice yawning under his toes. 

'^ Frightful for me. Sir/' M. Napoleon answered, 
with dignity. 

'^I must be permitted to say that the name of 
De Capelle is not popular in the quartier." 

M. Deputy Sebastien, the obedient servant of 
Louis Philippe, knew this very well. M. Napoleon 
continued — 

" It was not child's play to quiet my comrades. 
There was Edmond, drunk, in the middle of the 
street, blurting out a long rigmarole about the vio- 
lence M. Sebastien de Capelle had used towards him 
in the morning. . I rushed among them, and said, 
' Don't you see that the man is drunk ? A inan 
who respects himself doesn't thrust himself into 
people's houses, when he has had too much brandy. 
Don't listen to him! But there were a few noisy 
fellows who insisted upon listening. Edmond ad- 
dressed himself to them, and was opening a long 
budget of abuse, when I seized him by the 
coUar.' " 
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'* Were there no police at hand ? " M. Sebastien 
asked. A most injudicious question. 

Napoleon folded his arms^ and^ looking savagely 
at his questioner, answered^ "M. de Capelle, it is 
not in our quarter that men hand their troublesome 
friends over to the police/' 

'' Well, well ! The rest of your story/' 

'^It is soon told. I appealed to my comrades* 
I told them what I knew to be the truth — ^that 
Edmond had eaten your bread — lived on your charity 
— ^begged of you day by day. We are not quite 
savages in our quarter, gentlemen. This disgusted 
the men. I told you that the name of De Capelle 
was not popular in our neighbourhood; but they 
could distinguish — ^they could distinguish.'' 

'^And pray what have we to do with all this? " 
said M. Sebastien. 

"Honourable Deputy," Napoleon cried, with 
mock respect, '^ it is to you that I have the honour 
of being indebted for the acquaintance of this Ed- 
mond. He is from your village, not from mine. I 
am very grateful for the kindnesses of your late 
brother the Count, to my sister. I don't think she 
proved herself unworthy of them." 
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Here M. Jules interposed, ^Unwofthj! a better 
creature nerer breathed.'' 

yL Napoleon bowed to M. Jnles, and oontinned : 
''But I hare borne as mnch as I am aUe to bear, 
and something most be done, gentlemen. Cann't the 
man be sent back to Beanr^ard ? " 

M. Sebastien and Jnles looked inquiringly at each 
other. To Beanr^ard ! that wonld never do. 

'' At Beanr^nrd he wonld have a very warm re- 
ception, Fm afraid/' said M. Sebastien. " He might, 
if he wonld be sober, make a fortune in Algeria. 
But he is beyond advice. He will die drank in a 
dram-shop.'' 

''Something must be done, gentlemen — some- 
thing. We have had enough of him in our quarter. 
Enough, and more than enough. It may seem odd 
to the honourable deputy, but we don't like brawlers 
nor drunkards." 

" Nor deputies/' said M. Sebastien, in his most 
sarcastic manner. 

" I repeat, having heard your story, what are we 
to do ? Can you suggest something ? " 

M. Napoleon scratched his head, lifting his cap 
to facilitate the operation; but nothing came of the 
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meditation. He had no plan to suggest. ''I am 
as anxious for jou^ gentlemen^ as for myself. He 
will brawl your name over Paris, and he may do 
much mischief; for, you know, the name is not 
popular among us.*' 

"We will accept the risk of that/' said M, 
Sebastien, loftily. 

''Then I have nothing more to say, gentlemen.'' 
Napoleon Yasseur bowed severely, and stalked 
out of the garden. Jules was about to detain him; 
but Sebastien said to his brother, ''Let him go. I 
have my reasons." 
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^' Whsn it 18 to be, ]f8 no use s lj r u gg lii ig against it/' 
18 the lexical way in winch an old-fashioned friend of 
mine naed to resign himself to anytineateningstonn. 
'' I ne^er make n^ back stiff against it; Ibend^and 
let it pass over. It is to be, it is to be,'' he said all 
his life; and in this way he passed through misfor- 
tune after nusfortone with a light heart and a merry 
langh. His philosophy lay like a mantle of majesty 
npon him. As each storm swept over him^ he bowed 
gradonsly, and^ with a smile^ rose and bade his Mends 
remark how little it had harmed him. He knew it 
was to be^ and why repine ? He had his little doc- 
trines of probabilities and inevitabilities. They kept 
him happy, and made him nnfortonate ; for he con- 
t^ded that it was useless to war against fate. The 
startling coincidences that came within his observation 
never disturbed his equanimity. They were intended 
to happen. They had fallen into their proper places 
in the drcle of probabilities. 
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I believe that M. Jules de Capelle had resolved, 
when Henriette was but a budding girl^ and when 
first she showed that she was passing from the pure, 
sweet freedom of childhood^ to the measured ground of 
womanhood, wherein lay burning passions, and new, 
undeveloped hopes and thoughts — I beUeve he had 
resolved, when first he remarked her changing mien> 
that she should not be the daily companion of Albert. 
He saw, and trembled at what he saw. The children 
had been too much together ; they had trudged about 
the garden arm in arm ; they had hopes and fears in 
common ; they looked out together upon the world, 
and together wondered what its distant murmurs 
foreboded. They kissed — as it was natural they 
should kiss — ^when they met ; their talk was of school 
and school doings. Henriette's pranks with her 
-companions ; who wore the ribbon of good conduct, 
and who had been punished, were topics enough for 
her. Albert took a higher flight, being the elder, and 
ventured into speculations on his future position in 
the world. His taste was for anything that was to 
be done apart and alone. He had been alone all his 
life, save during the few hours, at intervals of a 
month, wliich he had been permitted to spend at 
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PsMj with Hfimrttf. He talked U zandom, as 
dnldieiitalk; their Bpa, imdipdced, ^eakjng all that 
Hoata to the aorbee of their brHii. He would be a 
.great hktonaD, then m great painter^ and then m doctor, 
little Hennette enfteved into his plans with energr, 
and was nerer sorpiised that the histocianof jesterdav 
was the doctor of to-daj. They passed that time 
tc^edier which die author of ^ A Fable fat Critics 
has whimsicaTly descnbed: ''Ton hare watched a 
child plajingy in those wondrons jears when bdief is 
not bound to the ejes and ihe ears, and the Tision 
divine is so dear and nnmarred that each baker of 
pies in the dirt is a bard. Gire a knife anda shingle, 
he fits out a fleet, and in that little mud puddle over 
the street, lus invention, in purest good fEuth, will 
make sail round the ^obe, with a pufT of his breath 
for a gale— will visit, in barely ten minutes, all 
climes, and find north-western passages hundreds of 
times/' They made their little ships in company, and 
weighed anchor to a song they sang together. Tery 
much as Paul and Virginia travelled through the 
flowery lanes of youth, hand in hand, dreaming purely 
and toying without passion or knowledge, Henriette 
and Albert glided through the spring of their life. It 
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pleased M. Sebastien to see that his son and Henriette 
agreed. 

The day came when M. Jules's eyes opened. He 
said suddenly to himself, '' Halt ! these two are no 
longer little boy and girl. I see the certain step of 
man in the boy of yesterday; I mark the embarrass- 
ment in the girl, that is the fluttering of new emotions 
and the dawn of woman's knowledge, in her. They 
must be parted, for they never can be united/' 

He spoke to Aunt Alix on the subject. 

" My dear Aunt Alix ! I think it would do good 
if you were to pass the summer with Henriette 
Pontainebleau.'' 

'^ At Fontainebleau, Jules ! And pray what is tc- 
be seen at Fontainebleau? I know every stone and 
tree in the forest ; I know every stain and mark in 
the weeping rock. There is the artists' village of 
tents, of course, which is always amusing ; there are 
the fish to feed in the palace gardens; plenty of 
military, too. But, oh, dear! no, Jules, you don't 
oatch me in the dust of Fontainebleau this 
summer." 

'^But don't you agree with me that Henriette^ 
wants fresh air ? " 



\ 
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''This will do. The air of Passy is proverbially 
wholesome/' 

''To be plain^ Aunt Alix, I wish her to leave 
Paris for a time.'' 

'^ Ah ! And M. Jnles's reasons ? " 

" I think it would be well to part her from Albert 
lor a year." 

Aunt Alix addressed a look of pity to M. Jules. 

" I see ! You believe you're a lynx, and you're a 
mole." 

"You don't think, then, that the children (at 
least, they are children no longer), care much about 
one another ? " 

" Jules, that is not what you mean. I'll answer 
what you intended to say. Children who have been 
brought up together seldom or never love. Take my 
word for it. I am older than you, and I am a woman 
into the bargaiu." 

Jules was not to be disabused in this off-hand 
manner. He had observed, and he was resolute. 

" Aunt Alix, I have made up my mind that Hen- 
riette shall spend the summer in the country. If you 
decline to accompany her, I will find a trustworthy 
cotripDiiion for her.^ 
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'^ Gompanionj indeed! Understand^ M. Jnles^ 
that nobody except myself will accompany your niece. 
Ij who have had all the trouble of bringing her up— 
I^ who have^ I may say^ nursed her from an infant 
and have given her all the knowledge she has of 
aociety^ to be told that^ just when she is making an 
appearance in the worlds and is pronounced in every 
way worthy of the high station she is destined to fill 
in it— -/to be told that she is to be committed to the 
care of another ! It^s perfectly monstrous and dis- 
graceful ! " 

Jules answered this outburst with-*-" Then you 
will accompany her. Aunt Alix? ^' 

Aunt Alix rose to prepare a haughty and effective 
exit, as was her custom when she was angry and could 
no longer hold possession of the stage. 

'' M. Jules, if Mdlle. Henriette de Capelle leaves 
Paris this summer to take baths or drink the waters^ 
T, and I alone, accompany her/' 

"So be it. Nothing could be better/' Aunt 
Alix had left the room before Jules could make even 
this curt answer. 

Henriette de Capelle was borne away to the 
country by Aunt Alix, but not to Eontainebleau. She 
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spent a day at Passy before she left^ with her uncles 
and Albert. The two young people found themselves 
accidentally (these accidents always happen to young 
people) in the garden where they had romped and 
laughed. Albert was very grave^ and Henriette had 
little laughter in her. She pulled a flower to pieces^ 
while he idly tossed some pebbles he had gathered 
from the path. 

''So we shall not see you all the summer Hen- 
riette?'' 

Henriette did not hear^ or feigned deafness. 
Albert looked at her. Two crimson spots were upon 
her pale cheeks^ and she was picking the petals 
from her flower, rapidly. 

"Ton will be away from us all the summer, 
Henriette ? " 

'' It seems so.'' There was a deep melancholy 
in the tone of her voice — ^a melancholy and a tremor. 
Albert took her hand and drew it within his arm, 
his eyes fixed the while upon the beauty of her 
maiden confusion. 

'• Ton will write to me, Henriette ? " 

Henriette bent her grey eyes upon her cousin, 
and, without a word spoken, he was answered. 
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'^ Yes/' Albert now went on, in a flow of passion, 
^^ Yes, Henriette, You must write to me very often. 
Mind, not about the places you visit and the people 
you see ; but all about yourself. Let me know what 
you think and do every hour. You must he a 
thorough egotist, mind.^' 

The interview would have ended, to judge from 
its beginning, in mutual confessions of an affection 
deeper than that which burned when the two were 
playmates. They had been content to trundle the 
hoop and toss the shuttlecock : a free and laughing 
time, with sound sleep at night, and a sharp appetite 
in the morning. The game was a dangerous one 
now. They were playing with fire. The hoop had 
shrunk to the slight proportions of a wedding ring— 
a dangerous hoop to trundle along the most flowery 
and sunny path. 

*' Man has no Majesty like earnestness." 

Albert shone on this occasion. The shy, silent, 
reserved boy had fire in his eye and eloquence on his 
lips. He spoke while he held a little hand that 
fluttered under his touch. Aunt Alix, who called 
to the pair from the window, at M. Jules's request, 
was only just in time to save Henriette from a con- 
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fession that would have committed her destinies to 
another^s keeping. 

'^Henriette^ your unde Jules is waiting for his 
chess. And you^ M. Albert^ do you intend to spend 
all the evening in the garden^ like one of the wild 
beasts in the Jardin des Flantes ? Come in directly/' 
Henriette was not a brilliant chessplayer on that even- 
ing ; nor did Albert prove very amusing to Aunt Alix. 

'^I tell you what, M. Jules/' Aunt Alix said to 
M. Jules on the following day, '^ those people are 
fonder of each other than I imagined. I begin to 
think you were right.'' 

M. Jules looked complacently conscious of his 
prophetic powers. Some men are proud of their 
foresight, and rejoice in its truth, even when the 
event presaged is their own ruin. M. Jules could 
not receive a more unwelcome piece of intelligence 
than that which Aunt Alix had presented to him ; 
yet, inasmuch as it was evidence of his prescience, 
he smiled while the wound rankled at his heart. 
" It was high time Henriette should go. I felt it 
long ago. You see. Aunt Alix, that we men are not 
always dolts and dullards. It is not we who are the 
moles on some occasions." 
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I thought so. A great deal to plume yourself 
upon — a vast deal ! You see, M. Jules, I can afford 
to confess every blunder I make." 

" Well, well ? let it be granted that you are Solon 
in petticoats, my good aunt. Tell me, have you seen 
any decided indications of an attachment — of love, 
in fact ? " 

Aunt Alix shook her white locks, and laughed. 

"It depends. What I should call decided 
indications, you might put aside as the childish effer- 
vescence of a warm nature. Tell me, did you notice 
anything while you were playing chess ? *^ 

"Nothing; except that Henriette made a few 
egregrious blunders, which is unusual with her." 

" Ton noticed nothing more ? " 

"Nothing." 

"THiere, again, Jules, my friend, I say that you 
are a mole. If ever Love sat twinkKng in a girl's 
eyes, he sate in those of Henriette last night. Then 
M. Albert; did anybody ever look so foolish in the 
world? When a man looks a fool, he is one, or he 
is in love. He couldn't take his eyes off Henriette. 
I am sure that Sebastien noticed it." 

"Ah ! And did he look pleased or angry? " 
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" Pleased/' 

M. Jules flew into one of his violent passions ; 
while Annt Alix sat qnietiiy listening to the stonn. 
She was accustomed to the thunder^ she said^ and had 
learned to play with her embroidery while it was at 
its fiercest. On this occasion, however, Jules's anger 
was, to her, so unaccountable, that she was led into 
an altercation by her curiosity* 

"And pray, M. Jules, suppose — as I have no 
doubt in my own mind — suppose that the young 
people do love one another. Could anything be more 
fortunate ? Surely Henriette is a match worthy M. 
Sebastien's son.'* 

" It shall never be. Aunt Alix. It never can be. 
There are reasons why it cannot be.'' 

" Mystery again ! " Aunt Alix was peevisli 
directly she found there was something hidden from 
her. " Not that I care for your secrets. You seem 
to have whole baskets of them. I repeat, I think it 
would be a splendid marriage — for Albert. To begin 
with, they are still mere children. It will be time to 
talk of marriage six or even ten years hence." 

" You think so. Aunt Alix ? But when young 
folks of eighteen and twenty conceive a strong passion 
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for one another they don^t wait patiently the passing 
of years. He would do nothing; and she would 
become weak, and ill, and morose. No; if love 
exist, love must be crushed as soon after its birth as 
may be, since they never can be — ^never shall be— 
married. You hear what I say — never can 
be?'^ 

'^ Hear what you say, Jules ? If I were on the 
other side of the Seine I could hear you. I don't ask 
you for your secret ; but what it can be that it should 
stand for ever in the way of Henriette's happiness, I 
leave to your conscience." 

Jules writhed under this rebuke. His conscience ! 
It spoke to him words that put him on the rack, 
and tore at his heart. He turned, in desperation, to 
escape this torture, upon the old lady. 

'^ Are you mad, Jules ?" Aunt Alix cried, seeing 
the expression that was upon his face. 

'^I am resolved. You talk about the happiness 
of Henriette. There is not a drop of blood in my 
veins that I would not spill to make her happy. She 
has grown up without a fault. I have never said an 
angry word to her. I should have been a fool as 
well as a brute had I done so. But don't tell me 



why be sbouldnH make even Henriette a happy 



woman/' 



Jules'fl eyes flashed fire. " Don't I tell you that 
it never can be ? '' 

" I presume you have your reasons. Well, if it 
is not to be, I agree with you that it is best to look 
matters in the face at once. It would be cruel 
indeed to let the young people grow too fond of each 
other, and then part them. I don't think Sebastien 
is of your way of thinking ; but perhaps he doesn't 
know what your objection is." 

Had Aunt Alix been a servant of the Inquisition 
she could not have been more cruel. Jules bore up 
under the torture, and forced himself into a state of 
quiet. 

" We must not talk of reasons more. Aunt Alix. 
It is enough that mine is an unanswerable one. 
fou and Henriette leave us to-morrow, and I shall 
meet you in about six weeks at Baden. I want you 
to enjoy yourselves. Change of scene, and your good 
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society will obliterate any little attachment she may 
feel for Albert. I believe it is only boy and girl love 
— schoolgirl love — ^that the world will dissipate. 
How many people marry their first love ? A girl 
of eighteen, who has just left boarding-school, will 
love almost the first man who approaches her. 
Take her into society whenever you have an oppor- 
tunity. Who knows, before a year is over she may 
laugh at her flirtation with her cousin ? She will 
meet a hundred men more likely to appeal to her 
gentle heart and her cultivated mind." 

^^ I will do my best, for her sake. I am not, 
however, so sanguine as you appear to be.'' 

Aunt Alix and Henriette departed on their 
journey. M. Sebastien thought it a hazardous ex- 
pedition, but he did not — ^indeed, he could not — 
oppose it. They were away a whole year, Switzer- 
land, the Ehine, the gaieties of Baden were seen. 
Henriette enjoyed the grandeur of the Alps, and was 
enthusiastic on the Ehine ; but the towns and the 
society thereof had no charms for her. When M. Jules 
joined the party at Baden, in fulfilment of his pro- 
mise, he found Henriette looking pale and depressed. 
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" I cami't make her take the sli^test interest in 
anything here. I have literally dragged her to two 
or three balls ; but I cannH get her to dance ; and she 
recdves people's attentions with an indifference that 
often verges upon mdeness/' 

" Has she any correspondence ? '' 

'^She writes letters to her school friends occa- 
sionally.^ 

''But, to Albert ?'' 

" Not that I have been able to discover ; and she 
is seldom out of my sight.'' 

" But does she receive any from him ? '' 

" I haven't seen any, and I don't see how she 
could, without my knowing it." 

'' Is she much admired ? " 

'' How can you ask me such a question ? " 

It was a foolish one. Henriette de Capelle, then 
in her nineteenth year, was a thoroughly French 
beauty. Her clear, marble complexion, fine brow, 
delicate mouth, full of soft expression, and changing 
in its expression as an April day; and her deep,, 
earnest, kindly eyes, all heightened by an air of 
refinement that seemed to be inborn, and to owe 
nothing to education, impressed the beholder at once. 
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Beauty is not a flower as abundant in Prance as 
it is in England. It doesn't grow wild in kitchens 
and dairies among our neighbours^ as with] us. But 
a thorough Parisian beauty, exquisitely modelled, and 
with taste and manners as exquisite as her form, is a 
plant that no other city can equal. It would have 
been difficult to match Uenriette de Gapelle in any 
of the salons of the Quartier St. Germains, or among 
the commercial aristocracy of the Chaussee d'Antin. 
No woman ever wore a simpler robe, and none ever 
wore one with better grace. This grace was not 
cultivation, it was native. Neither her dressmaker 
nor her dancing-master could have given it to her. 
Aunt Alix might well rally M. Jules when he asked 
ivhether she was admired. 

" I cann't get at her real sentiments,'^ said Aunt 
Alix, ^^ and I don't think Fm wanting in tact." 

" Is she attentive to her reh'gious duties ? " 

" Impossible to be more so. On that score no- 
body could have a word to say against her. She 
really is a very good, serious girl." 

" I am sure she is." 

Henriette was delighted when her uncle Jules 
"reached Baden. He had always stood in the place 
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of a father to her, since her natural protector hadr 
been taken from her. 

^^You have asked about everybody, I think>. 
Henriette, except your old playmate, Albert ? " said 
Jules suddenly to his ward. 

" Look, look I The summer rises in her cheeks." 

M. Jules understood the sudden glow. 

. At the end of a year's exile. Aunt AUx insisted 
on returmng to Paris, and M. Jules could offer no 
reasonable objection. Albert had been installed in 
the office, and was working steadily. M. Jules had 
watched him, and saw that he remained a strange,, 
quiet, silent young man. He had shown no signs of 
uneasiness or chafing at Henriette's absence. When 
lier return was announced, his stolid face betrayed 
no emotion. M. Jules augured well from this ex- 
treme sobriety of demeanour. " Either he does not 
care about her, or he is a consummate hypocrite,^' 
was the verdict the anxious uncle pronounced, judg- 
ing the manner of a man of twenty-one by that of 
the feelings of a tried man of the world. Albert was 
a hypocrite by shyness, or rather by a habit which 
had been confirmed in him by the severity and the 
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repulsion which had governed his childhood. He 
spoke more freely to his uncle Jules than to his 
father, but he had not the courage to be candid to 
either. He lived in a fortified place, every approach 
to which he had been trained to defend. Society, 
sitting in judgment on him, would have pronounced 
him to be the worst model for a hero of romance. 
In the usual polite style of offering in marriage, he 
would have been a bungler. His father almost 
despised him for his ^aticAerie, but never saw far 
enough to lay this defect at his own door. 

On the morrow of Henriette^s return to Passy 
with Aunt Alix, the young lady was walking about 
the garden alone, sometimes glancing into the book 
she carried with her, and sometimes toying with the 
flowers. Aunt Alix, who vowed that the house had 
gone to ruin in her absence, was busy within — ^to use 
the house-wife^s phrase, setting things to rights. 
Henriette^s mind was not at rest. The gate was 
open, and she strolled to the road, not disinclined to 
see somebody approaching from Paris. While she 
stood gazing idly towards the great city, a man 
approached from the opposite direction. His foot- 
steps attracted Henriette^s attention; she turned 
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romid, and shouted^ when she saw a man of very sus- 
picions appearance shambling towards her. She 
instinctively glided towards the gate. He hastened 
his steps, and came np with her before she could 
dose the gate upon him. 

*' Don't be afraid, good lady; I mean no harm 
to you.'' The fellow laughed, and leered with a 
repulsive familiarity. "I know you and this house; 
this is not the first time we meet.^' 

Henriette looked scomfally at the man. 

''Not the first time by many a dozen, my little 
aristocrat ! '' 

Henriette drew back towards the gate, and the 
man advanced as she retired. 

"Of course, you great people don't remember 
poor devils. We don't expect it in these times of 
order. Ha! ha! But I remember — I remember. 
Now you wouldn't shake the hand of an honest 



man." 



The man thrust out his great, black hand. 
Hem^ette could not conceal her disgust, and shrank 
back still towards the gate. 

'' Come, come, my brave little aristocrat." Still 
he advanced. 
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Henriette now made a sharp move to the garden^ 
determined to reach it, and call to the house. Here- 
upon the man rushed forward, catching at her dress. 
At this moment a stranger, who had approached un- 
noticed, struck the intruder a violent blow in the 
face. 

'' Albert ! ^' Henriette cried. 

" My beloved ! Who is this rascal ? " 

The " rascal '* recovered from the blow, and 
grinding his teeth, growled, ''You shall remember, 
one of these days, the blacksmith Edmond of Beaure- 
gard/' 

Albert would long remember him, for he had 
thrown Henriette into his arms. 

Ay, ''It was to be/' and M. Jules fought in vain 
against "it.'' 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

It had been well for Albert had he, when lying 
upon the Dieppe shingle, as was his cnstom every 
autumn, speculated somewhat in the following fashion 
on matters matrimonial : — 

There are wives enough to be had! Here are 
Fmsian, Norman, and even Flemish mothers, cluck- 
ing to fair broods of daughters. On all sides the 
maternal cluck, cluck ! reminds me that when I may 
be in search of a wife T shall not have very far to go. 

I am sitting upon a pebbly shore on the coast of 
picturesque Normandy. I have breakfasted sump- 
tuously with my solemn father, M. Sebastien de Ca- 
pelle. I have assisted at a great Dieppe ball, and 
I have had the proud satisfaction of drinking Lyons 
beer with the Mayor's adjoint. But worldly honours 
oppress my humble shoulders. I choose rather in 
this day of savage heat, to pull my felt hat over my 
dazzled eyes, and mark the trim ladies, with their 
red and purple petticoats, pass (like animated fuchsia 
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'flowers perched upon patent leather styles) before my 
unworthy retina. My elbow rests upon good Dr. 
Browne's " Philosophy of the Mind/' and I cry " Ah 
me!" that I cannot drink deeper to-day of his 
generous doctrine. He has put me in a pleasant 
train of thought ; he has warmed my heart. He was 
a good man, and I lift my hat to him. I wish that 
I had been one of his listeners some time ago in 
classic Edinburgh. 

Even Rousseau does not comfort me, lonely 
bachelor that I am. Why should I read of ^^the 
ministry of tender courtesies?'' There are many 
rooms at Batignolles, dull and dusty, some hundred 
miles away or so from this, where my minister of 
tender courtesies is a coarse servant. There are ten- 
der courtesies to buy at a fixed price. I am away 
from Batignolles now, so that even my whitely- 
capped, bepattened minister of courtesies, whose voice 
is the faint echo of that of a carman in a fog, is 
estranged from me. And I am alone, while these 
human butterflies swim past me, with the heavy pa- 
rental moth at their wing. A moth, by-the-way, 
must he a dowager butterfly. Why did I open Dr» 
Browne's bulky volume of philosophy at the eighlsF^ 
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eighth lecture, and read page after page about the 
*' duties of affinity/' till I found myself in the virgin 
gold and speckless ivory halls, of holy matrimony? 
More grateful to me is the sleet-bearing east-wind,, 
than the waving of Love's ^'purple wings/' Not 
in my chambers shall his constant lamp be lighted^ 
I am alone in the world, and, in proof of my deter- 
mination to remain alone, I have lately bought a 
patent bachelor's kitchen, which will enable me ta 
cook a chop, boil an egg, or turn out a cup of boil- 
ing coffee in two minutes — ^if I could only make it 
bum. Wicked Eyes, Tender Eyes, Mournful Eyes, 
Timid Eyes, rest upon me by turns, passing me as^ 
I rest my elbow upon the old Doctor's lecture on 
the duties of affinity; and I mark each goddess as 
she passes, dimpling the wet sand with her dainty 
liigh-heeled boot. Wicked Eyes carries two soiled 
volumes of the younger Dumas. I feel the old 
Scotch Doctor trembling between his modest cloth 
covers, at the scandal. Wicked Eyes is proud and 
confident, however; and she lights presently upon 
the soiled pages, in the shadow of a broken fishing- 
smack. 

The fingers, in faint yellow gloves, slender as 
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maccaroni, that turn young Dumas^s page would not, 
I am certain, set anything right in my bachelor' 
quarters. A thimble would set awkwardly on any 
of those saffron digits. Wicked Eyes has a mother, 
I see — a tall, stately dame, who hopes to pass for 
the sister of her child. But her footmarks in the 
sand are not dainty. I see the autumn withering 
under the stolen buds of spring. A little, timid, 
homely man creeps up to mother and daughter. He 
is the busy working bee to the elderly queen and to 
the young queen; he is the creature who draws 
cheques, hands the queens out of their carriage 
takes the obscure seat in the opera-box, carries the 
parasols, and is begged not to talk about his business 
in his drawing-room. When Wicked Eyes was a cliild 
he looked after her, the servants, and the luggage, 
while the queen bee sailed into the state saloon 
Wicked Eyes hopes that he will not invite any o> 
his commercial friends to mammals next rout. I 
wonder whether the simple little man can recall the 
days when he sat down in his bachelor chambers, 
it pleased him; when he went and came freely, and 
when those homely sisters of his (who, according to 
his queen bee, ''never could dress fit to be seen,'') 
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paid him laughing little visits^ to look over his stock 
of linen, and set anything right that had gone wrong. 

Wicked Eyes would vote my philosophical Doctor 
a bore and a vulgarian, with his notions about virtue 
and wisdom, before rank and money. 

And Tender Eyes? 

Languidly and gracefully she reposes, while a 
younger sister holds an omirelle over her head. Her 
mother is her slave. Her whims govern all people 
who come in contact with her. Special dainties are 
provided for her refined and fastidious palate. A 
beef-steak suffices for Marie, her buxom sister, but 
Tender Eyes ! — delicate, tender Florentine — can pick 
her food only from the breast of the plumpest of 
pigeons. Tender Eyes is said to be highly intel- 
lectual. She talks cheap manuals about ferns and 
shells, and primary and tertiary formations. She is 
great on the one primeval language, and can lisp 
about the doctrines of St. Simon; while her poor 
soft mother smile?, an'l bids laughing Marie fetch 
her sister a stool for her feet. My blood freezes with 
horror to think of Tender Eyes meeting me on a cer- 
tain sunny morning at church. Married to Tender- 
Eyes, how should I get to the bureau every morning 
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at ten o'clock ? She would require me to butter her 
breads and she would insist upon a very thick layer 
of butter. I am certaiii I should be sent to the 
library for the third volume of "The Geologist's 
Hammer; or. Knocks at the Grate of the Old World/' 
by Professor Mantilla. I should find her at *'The 
Hammer'' in the afternoon, when I returned to 
dinner, and she would suggest that I should take 
a snack at the cafe. In the evening, loaded with 
shawls, scent-bottles, pillows, and phials (having 
carefully locked up the grocery) I should be called 
upon to assist her to the nuptial chamber. My 
salary would never keep pace with my poulterer's 
bills. I should be crushed under the weight of cool- 
ing grapes at half-a-guinea per pound. I should be 
dunned by the livery-stable keeper, and consigned to 
Clichy by the chemist. Fair malade imoffinaire^ I 
can afford only plain roast and boiled, with a chicken 
on Sundays, when my good mother honours me with 
a visit; so that, in mercy to you, I turn my back 
and leave you, till there passes a pocket that can 
stand daily game and truffles, a chariot for the Bois, 
and yearly hundreds for the German waters. I am 
of the luckless band who have to talk and study for 
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my guineas — of that vulgar crew whose mean aspira- 
tions to keep house on a few thousand francs a year 
you disdain. 

In the dingy brown dress, in incomprehensible 
bonnet, her feet cased in boots large enough to 
be portmanteaus, wearing thin thread gloves, sits 
Mournful Eyes. Wicked Eyes had frightened me. I 
nad turned from Tender Eyes. Here, then, assuredly, 
was my goddess. Elizabeth Ery herself would not 
have called her a flirt. She was as sedate as any 
Sister of Charity. She is reading a very good book 
indeed, pencil in hand. Every now and then she 
dips the pencil between her lips, then marks a 
passage. Do I sigh, that I am not that pencil ? Do 
I sigh to be the paw in the torpid northern bear's 
mouth? Mournful Eyes has a voice that neither 
rises nor falls. She has discovered — precocious little 
Christian ! — that all the world is very wicked. Her 
brothers are very, very wicked ; even her mother is 
not all that she should be. Mournful Eyes sees into 
very sombre, sulphureous regions indeed. Echos 
of universal gnashing of teeth assail her ears. Her 
voice is one of warning and condemnation. It is 
her own conscientious belief that all men, women 
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and children (with the sole exception of those happy 
people who do as she does^ and confonn as 
she conforms^ and attend mass as she attends 
mass) — that, with the exception of this chosen 
band, all living men are doomed. Shall we wonder, 
then, that her eyes are mournful, and that she 
looks at me, as any woman with a heart in her, 
would look at a culprit mounting the steps of a 
gibbet ? Marry her ? I doubt whether she would 
shake hands with me. 

Let Dr. Browne and his duties of affinity pass 
from my memory. I am not a marrying man; I am 
too homely for these sparkling, brightly-dressed 
ladies about me. I am of the homespun kirtle 
school, with a liking for the busy, useful, sunny little 
bodies, with their coquettish aprons and dainty 
kerchief, who loved their nurseries better than their 
drawing-rooms, and were vastly proud of their home- 
made jams and pickles in the store-closet in the days 
gone by. My own people — ^Aunt AUx to wit — call me 
a Goth. A breezy stride, then, to the quiet way side 
auherge I remember, in its setting of apple-trees, shall 
give me a zest for dinner and a couch of poppies 
at night. 
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With a healthy glow about me, and an appetite 
pretty sharply set, I return to my hotel. The dinner- 
bell is ringing, and troops of freshly-dressed girls, 
with highly-pomatumed and conspicuouslyrwashed 
fathers, are issuing from every passage and turning 
up at every comer. I fall into the merry stream, and 
float to my place at the table d^hote ; where I find 
my napkin properly tied about the unfathomed 
bottle of Beaune of this morning^s ample breakfast. 
These table d'hote are all alike, from the soup to 
the crude peaches and dried-up mendiants; from the 
loud talker who monopolises the conversation, to the 
presentable widow who is the subject of universal 
scandal. I eat my dinner — as a gourmet should eat, 
we are told — ^in solemn silence. The young ladies 
titter, on all sides; eyes play like forked lightning 
about me, and about other gentlemen who happen to 
be under forty ; but I keep my eye upon my favourite 
waiter, and do homage to my appetite. Almost at 
my elbow, a quiet little body sits silent. There has 
not been any forked lightning darted from that 
quarter. It is only when the general stir and silken 
rustling of the ladies rising, draws my attention 
directly to them, that I notice this quiet, little body. 
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with her simple silk dress, plain collar, and closely- 
braided hair. When Wicked Eyes arid Tender Eyes 
rise, they throw their rumpled serviettes anywhere ; 
but when the quiet little body rises, she pauses, and 
carefully folds the cloth she has used, and lays it, in 
an orderly manner, upon the table. 

"That^^ — I cry to myself — "that is the wife for 
me!" 

My eyes meet hers, and she blushes a little, I 
think, that she has been noticed. Presently I find 
her playing with the children in the courtyard of the 
hotel. 

She has played with children of her own since 
then.'' 

It had been well for Albert de Capelle, and for 
Henriette, had he watched the sprightly girls of 
Dieppe in this mood, and had he taken the modest 
pale violet to his bosom. But he returned to Paris, 
as we have seen ; and— it was to be. 

' They loved, and they knew that they loved. The 
skipping-ropes and battledores were thrown aside, to 
be taken up no more. They were shifting to the 
cloudland, through the dimness of which they hoped 
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to reach the bright realms of ineifable delight. When 
Henriette hy for the first time in Albert's arms^ 
protected from the brutality of Edmonds they felt the 
strong passion of their love. It was after this 
moment of happiness^ that they walked together 
silently, and with embarrassment. The new life that 
was in them, stirred in them a strange joy. 

Day by day the newly-quickened passion grew 
more intense. The nature of Albert, which had 
been long subjected to a system of repression, now 
showed all its native fire and vehemence. It 
expressed itself in the most passionate love-letters. 
Henriette was Albert's adored one, the angel of his 
soul, the light of his eye. He was a slave at her 
feet, the servant of her lightest wish. And Hen- 
riette ? Her ears were open to all the flattery, and 
her heart throbbed wildly as she read Albert's letters. 
Time passed, however, before Albert, who wrote all 
his grand sentiments, was able to address his love 
from lip to lip. He declared that her noble and holy 
presence overawed him : she seemed to him so much 
too good for human nature's daily food. At last the 
opportunity came, as opportunities always come to 
those who seek them diligently — about half an 
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hour before dinner-time, at Fassy; still in the 
pleasant country house of M. Jules; an autumn 
evening, fiery red, hot, and still. Henriette, alone 
in the salon^ was murmuring an air ; and the music 
bubbled out gently, as though it were just overflow- 
ing a full fountain. She was dressed for dinner ; a 
simple, stately maiden, happy in her first love, that 
folded her in a warm and rosy cloak ; she trilled her 
little song, and her notes trembled as the aspen 
trembles. 

Suddenly, while she was picking some faded 
leaves from a flower, a young man darkened the room, 
by appearing at the doorway. She started round, 
and the rich and rare surprise that stole — a blunt 
telltale — to her cheeks, left her confessed before him 
who was to shape her destiny. Albert advanced 
rapidly, almost vehemently, threw his arm about her 
waist, and then, abashed at his effrontery, knelt at 
her feet, and, holding her fair hands together, kissed 
them again and again. 

*^ A second figure darkened the door, but he was 
unnoticed. Henriette and Albert knew not that they 
were watched by Sebastien de Capelle. 

TOL. 11. N 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The sight of Albert and Henriette exchanging vows 
of love troubled even the stout and valiant heart of 
Sebastien de Capelle. He hid his thoughts within his 
own gloomy bosom^ and went forth to brood and 
resolve. 

It was at a time when certain unruly subjects of 
King Louis Philippe made their little revolution. 
The chiffoniers' revolution was successful. Their ire 
was against a dust company that had been started to 
collect the rubbish from the houses. What ! inter- 
fere with the rubbish-heaps of the chiffonier! 
Chiffonier answered the attempt with his own rough 
logic — ^he destroyed the dust-carts, and threw a few 
of them into the Seine. 

This little revolution probably attracted M. Sebas- 
tien de Capelle to the Montague St. Genevieve, the 
ragged, picturesque head-quarters of the collectors of 
chiffons. These careless toilers in the gutter may be 
seen of an evening issuing from the narrow alleys 
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which cover this hill with their huge baskets upon their 
backs, their lanterns in their hands, held close to the 
ground that nothing may escape them ; and their iron 
hooks ready to catch any chiffon, or rag, or scrap of 
paper, that may come in their way. The alleys 
whence they issue, are built upon the side of a steep 
hill ; so that from the upper end of them a curious 
view of the chiffonier's habits may be had, at a glance. 
An open sewer trails its black current down the centre 
of each alley ; the houses are old and ricketty, orna- 
mented with rags drying, or exposed for sale, at every 
window. The ground floors are occupied by master 
chiffoniers ; and here, early in the morning, the lowest 
class of the chiffoniers come and sell their load of rags 
and paper, metal, glass, and bones, in the lump; 
without giving themselves the trouble to sort them. 

The master chiffonier's establishment does not 
present an inviting aspect, even to the least fastidious 
of observers. It generally consists of the two low 
ground-floor rooms. In the front room heaps of 
sorted rags, and boots and paper, and old glass, lie 
in different directions ; but rags and paper are the 
chief commodities in which he deals. The window- 
frame of the shop has not a single pane of glass in it, 
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as a rule ; but the sash-bars serve for the suspension' 
of dirty rags^ indicative of the trade carried on within. 
Near the door^ or sometimes in the centre of the 
court opposite, are huge scales, upon which the 
chiffonier^s goods are weighed. At one window there 
is only broken, rotten cordage to be seen ; at another,, 
there are heaps of old articles, including torn knap- 
sacks, bodies of old dolls, well-darned trousers, and. 
other miscellaneous articles, all having seen good 
service. Some of the master chiffoniers and sellers of 
''Mperie^' have signs over their doors, as — " AuBoa 
Marchand de Chiffons !^^ Here, too, are the chif- 
foniers^ dram-shops, and the chiffoniers' lodging- 
louses. In the day-time the former are crammed 
with customers, and the latter are almost deserted. 
All about these courts, children are playing in the 
dirt, drunken chiffoniers are lolling to and fro, 
women are sitting upon the stones sorting the day's 
load of chiffons and chattering together ; men are 
under little sheds slashing the leather off heaps of old 
boots, and piling up the soles in stacks against the 
walls ; and huge waggons are being loaded with enor- 
mous sacks of rags and paper. We noticed on one 
occasion two chiffoniers firmly clasped in one another's^ 
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arms, rolling over and over along the centre of one of 
the courts, at about two o^clock in the day, helplessly- 
drunk. They did not appear to attract particular 
observation, and were not even noticed by an old 
woman who was sitting close at hand, peeling apples 
into a huge basket. Probably they would make their 
way to the lodging-house, possibly to '^Le Bon 
Nicholas,'^ which appeared to be an important one, 
where, if they had no furniture of their own^ they 
would get a straw mattress for four sous a night. The 
prudent, or, rather, comparatively prudent, chiffonier, 
however, rents his room, where he sorts his rags and 
lives; Some who are very poor, sleep upon their 
chiffons; others, who have a little forethought, and 
are moderate drinkers of wine and brandy, have a 
little furniture. 

By the Place Maubert, in the Gros CaiUou, or at 
their various places of resort in the Banlieue — as 
Grenelle, Vaugirard, and Plaisance — the chiffomers 
appear to pay rents equalling those of the Montague 
St. Genevieve. But, then, the rent is their chief 
item of expense— for, according to them, a man who 
knows his '^ metier '* ought to be able to live off his 
heap of rubbish ! The better class of chiffomers have 
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their streets^ and station themselves in them at three 
o'clock every morning, to await the expulsion of the 
rubbish from each house. They have the right allowed 
them by some landlords to ent^r the houses and 
remove the rubbish themselves, in order to obtain the 
first examination of it. The police will not allow the- 
inhabitants to throw out their rubbish overnight — 
that is, before eleven o'clock. At this hour all 
chiffoniers must leave off work. Their great time is 
from four in the morning till eight, at which hour 
the carts have cleared the streets. Therefore at nine 
o'clock the chiffonier, who does not trouble himself to 
sort his basket-load, has done for the day, or at all 
events till the afternoon, when he may possibly make 
a little excursion. Those chiffoniers who have no 
streets, but who wander about the more populous 
parts of the Banlieue, are called '^ coureurs." The 
chiffoniers pick up bones, paper, broken glass and 
china; old cord, leather, and old metal of every 
description. On their return home they generally set 
to work to sort their load, few of them being quite so 
improvident as to sell without sorting. Some who 
have good streets live comfortably, and have their own 
furniture. They go out on Sundays, and frequent the 
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cheap ballsj particularly one in the Bue Mouffetard. 
Their great enemy [is drink. The chiffonier's living 
costs him nothing. His chief gains are spent in cheap 
brandy^ upon brandy so bad that the current appel- 
lation of any bad spirit i^ '' Eau-de-vie de chiffonier.'' 
Silver spoons and bank-notes^ however, are the 
prizes of a chiffonier's life, and these he is compelled to 
lodge at the Prefecture (under pain of imprisonment), 
where they remain for one year, at the expiration of 
which term, if they are not claimed, they belong to the 
finder. His ordinary prizes— those upon the sale 
of which he usually lives — consist of rags of all 
descriptions, and paper, for which there is a great 
demand. He differs, however, from the English 
rag-picker essentially, since his calling is favoured by 
the regulations of the police. In England, dustmen 
regularly remove the rubbish from people's houses ; 
in Paris the inhabitants cast out their rubbish into the 
street late at night or early in the morning, to be 
picked up by the carts before nine o'clock. THie 
chiffonier is, therefore, favoured by circumstances, not 
a load of rubbish being carted throughout the capital 
which he does not turn over with his probing-hoot 
His ambition is to secure for himself the monopoly 
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of a good street. He effects this by obtaining the 
favour of two or three tradesmen in the street, by 
obligingly saving the inhabitants the trouble of 
removing the rubbish, which duty he is only too happy 
to perform for the sake of the first inspection thereof; 
and by returning to the various householders to whom 
he is known, any articles of value he may discover im 
their rubbish. In this way he obtains a footing in a 
street; and, if it be a good one, he will generally 
confine his operations to it, or nearly so. Some of 
the inhabitants give him broken bread, cold potatoes, 
and scraps of meat ; others reserve for him their torn 
paper and rags. To work this street thoroughly, it is 
necessary for him to be at his post between three and 
four o^clock every morning; for at this hour the early 
risers throw out their rubbish. His work is continu- 
ous from the moment of his alrival, up to eight o'clock, 
at which time the carts begin to clear the street ; and 
then he returns home, if he be a prudent chiffonier, to 
sort his load. If, on the contrary, his love of brandy has 
mastered every other consideration, he makes his way 
at once to the master chiffonier; casts his chiffons into 
the scales, gets their value, and goes off direct to the 
nearest dram-shop; where he spends the greater part 
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of it in sou gouttes, or lounges off to a cheap barrifere, 
as the Barriere de Sevres, where he eats his broken 
food and gets his litre of wine for eight or ten sous. 
But the prudent chiffonier returns to his rooms near 
the Place Maubert, or at Grenelle, to sort his load. 
He carefully separates the Unen from the cotton rags, 
distinguishes between old aad new bones, and white 
and green glass, and throws each separate kind of 
treasure into its proper heap. These heaps he sells 
by the 100 kilos to the merchant chiffonier; manag- 
ing, generally, to make his sales once a week. Old 
iron and bars of copper, he sells at once. The 
chiffonier generally counts the produce of these 
findings as so much pocket money, to be fairly 
set aside from his usual earnings, for brandy, or 
" camphre,'' as he calls it. If the chiffonier be really 
a vigorous workman, he wiU sally forth after he has 
sorted his morning's load, about two or three o'clock, 
and look for stray chiffons j or he will take a turn in 
the evening with a lantern, which he holds close to 
the ground. The dexterity with which, aided by his 
long iron fork, he scatters a heap of rubbish, sends 
the glare of his lantern upon it, and digs his instru- 
ment into the bits that are of use to him, throwing 
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these over, with a jerk, into the huge basket slung at 
his back ; are points to be observed any night in the 
byways of Paris. 

It is easy to distingoish a prudent chiffonier 
from one who has sunk to the last point of degra- 
dation. The prudent man has a large, well-filled 
basket; is dressed in a decent blouse. The abandoned 
fellow has only a ragged sack, and even picks up 
the chiffons with his fingers. The earnings of the 
chiffoniers exhibit a difference as wide as their personal 
appearance. I found one chiffonier (but, then, the 
poor fellow worked day and night) who earned, usually, 
his three francs a day. This man, of course, sorted 
his chiffons ; but, after careful inquiries, I arrived at 
an average of the chiffonier's earnings ; and this, 
taking into account the vast number of women who 
follow the calling, I am convinced does not exceed 
one franc a day. Some get only fifteen sous, and 
those who do not sort their loads, seldom go beyond 
the above average. 

It was in the midst of these thriftless folk, and in 
their sombre haunts, that M. Sebastien de Capelle 
wandered ; still brooding over the love of Henriette 
and Albert, and what would come of it. He was 
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stirred from his reverie by the appearance of tw,o of 
the ragged, drunken fraternity in whose midst he 
was. 

" What ho ! '^ cried one of the fellows. " Aristo- 
crats in the ragman^s quarter ! " 

One drunken companion answered with a laugh, 
pointing with a dirty finger at M, Sebastien. 

" Don't mock him ! " cried the first. " Dotf t 
mock him ! It isnH the rag-picker only who lies 
upon a hard bed. It isn^t the rag-picker only who 
has horrible dreams.'^ 

M. Sebastien turned sharply and menacingly upon 
the speaker. 

The man continued, with a chuckle, " So, so ! 
We have met before. I have hit the right nail on 
the head, have I ? ^^ 

Then the fellow scrambled from his bed in the 
gutter, to his feet; and lifted his cap with mock 
respect. 

'^We have met before. Sir. It seems we 
are destined to meet often. Pardon my ugly 
truths.'' 

'^The Beauregard blacksmith!'' M. Sebastien 
exclaimed. 
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And as he hastened away this fsdlen man laughed 
his loudest at him^ and called after him, " We meet 
again^ Sir ! we meet again-*— he assured of that I We 
meet again. Ha ! ha ! '^ 
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CHAPTEE X. 

M. Sebastibn was driven into new channels of 
speculation by the assault of the rag-picker. There 
were threats in the tone of the man's voice— ay, and 
in his gestures. 

'^ We have met before ! We are destined to 
meet often ! '' The rascal had a meaning behind his 
words. Where were they to meet again, and for 
what purpose ? M. Sebastien had given money, and 
largely, to the man from time to time ; bearing in 
mind his brave work when the ch&teau was burned. 
These offerings were the expressions of common gra- 
titude ; but gratitude wears when submitted to rough 
usage, and abused. The man who has saved your 
life may disgust you afterwards. When he will not 
permit your gratitude to be spontaneous — when he 
incessantly parades his good deed before your eyes?, 
and will not suflfer you to rest from the contempla- 
tion of it — when he bids you mind, as each cup of 
pleasure is lifted to your lip, that you owe him the 
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price of it. You shake him again and again by the 
hand^ and say '^it was nobly done, and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. I bear your name 
upon my Ups whenever I pray, and that is my red- 
letter day in the week when I can do you a service.^' 
And he takes all this as only as an instalment of his 
due ; and still asks and begs, and pulls you by the 
sleeve to ask whether there is nothing more you 
can do. 

Edmond had wearied the brothers De Gapelle with 
his importunities. He had rung at their beU until 
their servant had refused to answer him. The satis- 
faction of one demand had been only the signal for 
another. They bore with him for years. He had 
made drunken rows in their courtyard, and they had 
dealt tenderly with him. Twice the police had 
removed him. At last his visits had become in- 
tolerable. Beauregard was forgotten — ^Beauregard 
and the fire at the chS.teau. It could not end other- 
wise. M. Sebastien said to his brother, '^ We must 
now close with this man. For the matter of that, he 
is harmless, or we should have heard long before 
this. He must be driven from the gate. He shall 
return at his peril.^^ M. Jules was not convinced 
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that this was the wise course to pursue^ and suggested 
that he should be tempted to leave Paris. 

" By no means. Are we to appear interested in 
his banishment? We might put ourselves in his 
power. The bold course is the true one." 

And Edmond was driven from the lofty gates of 

the brothers De Capelle. A policeman removed him 

from Passy. He had a most discouraging reception 

at EatignoUes. He was threatened with condign 

punishment; and he>knew that the De Gapelles were 

rich and powerful. They had prospered exceedingly 

under the rSgime of the younger Bourbon. Uncles of 

the great heiress, astute men of business, who could 

take advantage .of every change of wind, and keep 

themselves taut through a storm; they had heaped up 

riches m their gaping coffers, and could command 

wherever money could buy. In those days money 

could buy much that should never be spread in the 

market-place. Edmond fell back before their anger, 

and took to his hillside of rags, and brandy, and 

dirt ; and wallowed there. He took to his thriftless 

vagabond trade, and carried his hook, and lantern, 

and basket at night, through the by-stre^ts of Paris 

with passing content ; like the rest of his fraternity. 
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He had a room^ in one comer of which his rags and 
brokep glass and iron lay; and the rags were bed 
enough for hinL He fared well on cold potatoes and 
refuse from the third-rate restaurants. He was 
careful to preserve his police medal and to conform 
to the police regulations. He was content^ for he 
was an aristocrat among rag-pickers. Bound about 
the Place Maubert his companions were sleeping^ 
without covering, six in a garret. Evenings in his 
favourite boozing ken^ or at the ragman's ball, close 
his day's work ; and for the sot, the heap of rags in 
the room hard by are lying comfortable enough. 
This life now sufficed to Edmond, and he ceased to 
weary his benefactors. He might have forgotten 
them in the stupor of his intemperate life. He 
might have drunk himself into the fosse commtme (the 
common grave *), and not have troubled the De 
Capelles again, had not M. Sebastian chanced, while 
dreaming over the love of Henriette and Albert, to 
wander about the Montague Ste. Genevieve. It was 
an evil hour when he sauntered up the Eue de Seine, 
and so, to the quarter beside the Pantheon; for it 

* A long trench dog in the Paris cemeteries, in which the 
coffins of the poor are packed and covered over, as thej arrive. 
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rekindled the sparks of Edmond's memory^ as we 
have perceived. The man remembered now-— and. 
threatened. 

^^ Jules/' M. Sebastien said to his brbther^ when 
next they met, " I have a bit of bad news.'* 

M. Jules started. When M. Sebastien confessed 
that he had evil news, his brother was prepared for a 
calamity of no mean proportions. 

^^ I have seen^that rascal Edmond.'' 

"Where? I hoped never to hear tiie man's 
name again. Where and how ? *' 

M. Sebastien described his encounter. 

'' This is horrible ! Are we to go through the* 
old scenes again ? '' 

"That depends upon ourselves.'* 

"He will be here to-morrow, drunk, tugging at 
« 

the bell like a madman.'* 

" We will drive him away, as we did before.'* 
" But, what did he mean by his ug]y threats P " 
There was a strange wild smile sitting in M. 

Sebastien's eye while he answered his brother. ."I 

am not the keeper of his secrets, Jules. Ask him, if. 

you be curious. I neither know nor care." 
" You are a strange man, Sebastien." 

VOL. II. O 
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''I have the very highest possible respect for mj 
own oomfoit; and s all take care of that which I 
value so highly. I say the man shall be treated with 
severity. We have done more than enough for him 
already/' 

'' Be jnsty Sebastien. Are yon sore that we have 
done onr dniy to tiie ntmost P '' 

''Now for one of your poetic flights. Ton had 
better turn St. Simonian^ or Utopist of some descrip- 
tion. Divide yonr money into five hundred little 
packets; blow a horn in the streets^ and let eveiy 
man come and take his packet. Open your arms to 
the wodd. Take your coat off^ and give it to the 
first comer who is out at elbow. It is the right course 
— adopt it. But^ as I have told you a thousand 

times^ donH take my coat ; don't hold my arms open ; 

» * 

don't pretend to divide my money among a crowd in 
the street. Our duly to that vagabond Edmond ! 
I say we have done ten times our duty.'' 

''At least we might, as I suggested a long time 
ago, endeavour to get him removed &om Paris. 
Algeria would be a good place for him." 

"No. Once a ragpicker always a ragpicker. 
Depend upon it, he is quite content where he is. 
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He can do without us ; but if ha finds tiiat some- 
thing more is to be pressed out of usj he will put /the 
43crew on. A drunkard is always eager for monqr« 
He shall be driven bom the house Uke a cur^ ;tib^ 
first time he makes an appearance.'' 

^' Perhaps it is best. This is the worst day^s 
news I have heard for a long time.'' 

" I cannot see that. Tou shiver at every diadow. 
What have you to fear ? " 

Jules only looked at his brother— his soul spell- 
ing in his eyes^ and asking whether^ indeed^ SebaiSp 
tien's heart and conscience were so completely at 
rest. An old wound was opened^ and Jules was 
suffering much. His heart ached from a new bruise. 

''That Edmond again!" he muttered. ''He 
rises like an accusing demon." 

" Enough about the fellow ! " said M. Sebastien. 
" I confess that I have other and more serious things 
to think of. Here are matters by the dozen to be 
attended to. When you have finished your cigarette^ 
we will go through them together. The market is 
buoyant. The English funds yesterday were decidedly 
on the rise. We stand weU^ I think. What shall 
we do ? Have you been on the Bourse ? " 

o2 
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'' No/' M. Jules was a long distance from the 
Bourse at that moment. He was far away to the 
souths in a great dockyard ; and the mnsic he heard 
iras Uke the clanlring of chains. 

''Whereis Albert?'' 

^' Jean tells me that he has gone ont for a walk 
with Aunt Mix, and"— 

'*AndHenriette?" 

The manner in which M. Sebastien interrupted 
Jules was marked. Jules asked for no explanation^ 
nor did he betray his perturbation. He noticed the 
expression of his brother's face^ and it perplexed him. 
He withdrew from the position, as the pugilist 
xetires and stretches his limbs, before he comes to the 
scratch. The glove was thrown to him, and he 
was left to play with it for the present. ' 

'' And Henriette ? " Only two words ; yet upon 
them hung the fate of more than the two lovers. 
Aunt Alix had been a false prophet to Jules ; for the 
young people loved. In M. Sebastian's strangely- 
sounded words, he saw strong confirmation of his 
own suspicion. He had prayed to Heaven to set the 
hearts of the two children apart : his prayer had not 
been heard. Sebastien had discovered their pa9sion> 
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and did not appear to oppose it. He wonld permit 
his son^ his flesh and bloody to take the hand of 
Count Baptiste's child! Jnles^ as these thoughts 
stirred him^ sat silently watching his brother's move- 
ments. He might watch. Sebastien was not to be 
probed even by sharper eyes thaii Jules's. He was 
deep in the study of his ktters, and he was making 
his calculations. 

'' Do you know/' Jules took courage to say, ^' do 
you know that you have brought an idea into my 
head that opens a world of speculation to me ? '' 

''In what securities?'* said M. Sebastien, quite 
naturally, turning to Usten to the platu 

" Pshaw, Sebastien ! Cannot you forget business 
for ten minutes P " 

''Not in business hours, Jules. Come, we 
must dispose of this correspondence.'' 

Jules would have disposed of it by throwing it 
into the fire. A little more provocation would have 
precipitated him upon his brother's desk. A weak 
man goaded into hostilities, is an incarnate demon* 
His vanity helps his passion. He wreaks all the 
wrath that has been slumbering in him for years. 
He is proud of the resolution which he has taken* 
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He is even— 4ie is more tiuai even — with the best of 
tiiem. F(nr yean thqr hsve presumed upon Us 
moiMaitj; thqr have been aoeostomed to eonmuoid 
Um; ibej have browbeaten him ; eveiymean advan- 
tage has been taken of him; he has been sent to 
fetch everything; it was he ^idio was asked to rii^ tiie 
bell when he was a child^ while his brothers and sistess 
lounged hard by at their ease; the thickest slice of bread 
and bntterwas for his eating, because ''he didn't mind;'' 
if the femily box at the theatre would not hold 
aU the family^ everybody in the house agreed that he 
was the person to stay at home; it was insisted that 
he had a taste for fat^ stale breads the worst seat in 
the carriage^ the crust without the fruit, the crude 
apple, ^e smallest of the oranges, the chair &rthest 
from the &e. Little did his parents and his brothers 
and sisters know how he chafed under these n^lects. 
He took the little orange, and smiled. He shivered 
in the cold comer of the room, but vowed that he 
was not cold. He ate the fat morsels quietly, and 
stiUed the revolts. of his stomach; but he saw the 
selfishness that doomed him — ^he was weak. His 
courage failed when he was about to protest. He was 
bashful, diffident, amiable. His baby brother kicked 
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his shins: he was his elder biothei^s &g. When 
either provoked him sorely^ words of reproach would 
rise to his lips, but he oonld not give them utteranee. 
He nnrsed his wiath^ or hestifled it* Joles had been 
a child under influences of this sinister description, 
and he had borne all. He had often been on the 
point of breaking bondage ; bat he had never broken 
it. We have 90sa him chafing in his bio&ar's 
gaaip, and making resolves to be fcee; but tiie 
moment had not yet arrived-^the power of ^araace 
had not been^ to the ntmostj tested. 

He indulged in a few impatient questions, then 
turned, in a sour ilkhmnour, to the buauiess^xf the 
day. He did his part of it^as a pieoccupiediraan 
always transacts busiiiess or enjoys j^easure, in- 
differently. He tossed his pens about, qvandled 
with the pi^er, scattered the wafas and the sand, 
and could not light the taper. 

''A ]^ague on all this!'' he exdaimed at last. 
''It seems to me, Sebastien, that we old men should 
be almost tired of this moaqrtgrubbing. Qor grMres 
must be some feet deqp by this time, and we should 
not be cftughtj at laat^ calonlating yofits and losses/' 

''As for thaV' M. Sebastien answered, ^.maiuf 
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18 an old man's mistress. We are both alone in the 
woxld. What should we do with our arms folded all 
' day long? We shonld yawn at one another^ and get 
up every morning to wish that the day was closed. 
"No, no; to lie bye and rost^ is to know death in 
life.'' 

''To lie bye and rost I yes. But why should we 
rust P There is plenty to be done in the worlds out- 
side a counting-house. We might retire to the 
country, for instance^ and farm." 

''What I To Beauregard? " said Sebastien, in 
his most quiet tone. Jules clenched his teeth^ and 
turned again to his correspondence. A long pause 
ensued. Sebastian continued his writing, dispatched ' 
letters to the post, looked through books — in short, 
waa thoroughly busy, while Jules looked upon the 
paper before him, and tried in vain to write. He 
was again the first to break silence. 

"We shall never a^ee. We take opposite views 
of life now, just as when we were boys. But this 
time^ Sebastien, my mind is made up." 

' "Ah I" Sebastien continued a sum in arith- 
metic as he listened. " And arhat is your resolution, 
Jules?" 
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'^It is this; and I have long been on the point 
of carrying it into effect. The wear and tear of this 
commercial life is too mnch for me. I feel the first 
cl^lls and weaknesses of years npon me. You are 
stronger than I am.'* 

" Yes, I am a horse, and you are a seraph.*' 

I 

With a shrug of impatience, Jules continued, '^ I 
inferred nothing of the kind. I suppose you wiU 
permit me to be the best judge of my own feelings ?*' 

M. Sebastien maple a formal bow.. 

''In short, to tell a brief story, I have had 
enough of this trading and bargaining. I can Uve 
without it. I am not a millionnaire, but I have more 
tha^ I shijl ever want, and I have nobody to provide 
for. I yearn Xor' rest and quiet; and rest and quiet 
I am determined to have.'* 

''Every man to his task, Jules. Go on.'* 

'' I think I have explained myself. If you are 
not prepared to give up the business, 1 must leave 
you to transact it alone.'* 

''I think, Jules, I have almost done that for 
years past.** This was said with a sneer. 

'' Granted, Sebastien. Then for the future, you 
will have all the credit the world may be disposed to 
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give the finn. You can make Albert very useful; 
and^ in the end^ leave him in your place/' 

"I am quite competent to make any olfiirior 
azrangements I may think necessaiy^ I believe/' 

''Undoubtedly; I merely threw out the sugges- 
tion/' 

" And when^ pray^ do you intend to cany your 
resolution into effect ; to-day or to-morrow ? " 

''As soon as preliminaries can be settled. The 
sooner, the more to my taste/' 

" And you will retire from Paris altogether ? " 

"Yes ; I, Aunt Alix, and H^iriette " — r 

"AndH«iiiette?" 

" Yes ; why not Henriette ? All of us will live 
a quiet country life; and we shall be much happier 
with our fields and flowers, than in this noisy, rattling, 
heartless Paris/' 

" What ! you would buzy poor Henriette alive 
in a farmhouse?'' 

"Bury her ! How many young girls — and these 
not the worst in Prance— of noble family, are brought 
up in the country ? There wiU be nothing to prevent 
an occasional visit to Paris. She will be happy 
enough. She teUs me she loves the country/' 
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** Tells you she loves the country I Does a cliild 
of her age know what she loves ? '^ 

'' I think not^ if you talk of serious love^ but '' — 

Sebastien could not contain his anger. He 
growled^ ''Who spoke about what you are pleased 
to call serious love P " 

''There are plenty of subjects on which we are 
likely to quarrel^ Sebastien^ without going far off in 
search of one. My mind is loside up ; and what I 
have determined^ I shall okoj into execution without 
delay.'* 

"You will bury that child in a tomb ! It will 
be bravely done^ and I congratulate you. You know 
beforehand what the world will say.'' 

"Say! The world may wag its tongue as it 
lists^ Fm wearied of ifs scandal; and it has long 
ceased to affect me." 

"Long ceased to affect you^ Jules P Thafs a 
good joke. Why, you are the creature of ifs 
tongue.'' 

"Thank you Sebastien; that is not the first 
compliment you have paid me to-day." 

"We are not on a visit of ceremony, I teU you. 
The girl will mope and pine in the country. Toii 
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and Aunt Alix will be no company for her. She 
wants companions of her own age.'' 

'^The less she has the better^ in my humble 
opinion/' 

^' We shall see. You must do as you please." 

^^ I tell y ou^ Sebastien^ I know I am right. You dine 
with us to-day. Take an opportunity of questioning 
Henriette. Ask her whether she would prefer to 
remain in Paris or follow me to my retreat." 

" She must follow you^ since you are her guar- 
dian." 

- 1 consult her incUnation, not my power." 

'^Then do I clearly understand that we are to 
break partnership at once?" 

'^ With the least possible delay." 

'* It shall be done, Jules. With your disposition 
it is perhaps for the best. We should have been 
better friends had we parted years ago." 

It was in the spring-time when this memorable 
conversation took place between the two brothers. 
The swallows had arrived in the Place Yenddme, and 
had reached the Institute ; therefore, the Parisian's 
spring had come. The Tiiileries gardens, clothed in 
the light green of summer's dawn, shaded crowds of 
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Norman nurses^ gaily-dressed children^ old men read- 
ing the paper upon the benches ; vendors of cakes, 
in their snowy caps ; and dandies who were there to 
see what beanty there might be in the famous broad 
alley, where the elite of Parisian babyhood learns to 
walk, and skip, and play at foot-ball. It is a gay, 
sunshiny time. Beyond, in the Champs Elys^es, the 
old crones are setting up their ginger-bread and 
maccaroni stalls ; Eantoccini is practising his limbs for 
the summer campaign; the merry-go-rounds are 
receiving all the colours of the rainbow; and the 
open-air cafes are waking from their winter sleep. 

It was not probable that in this gay time Aunt 
Alix would remain shut up at Passy. She was as 
lively as the swallows, and must enjoy the sunshine. 
She must have her chair with the rest, in the Tuileries 
gardens. She had "organized'* her spring toilet, 
and it was intended to be seen. She had " organized'* 
Henriette's toilet also ) and I have no doubt that this 
young lady was as pleased to be seen in. her fine 
clothes, as her aunt was. So that there were manifold 

# 

reasons for almost daily trips to Paris. M. Jules was 
secured to take the ladies home*— a duty which it was 
his pleasure to perform. An ice at Tortoni's or at 
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the Neapolitan gladet^M^ sometimea a little dinaer aft 
the Ca£^ de F^ufis^ or an eYening at the tbeatrey or em 
mvrie^ filled up the round (rf pkaaoxe. All these 
varieties were fnatly enjojred by laughing Aunt Aliz j 
and she declared that her only uneasiness in t]ia 
midst of her merriment, was the grave little &oe irf 
Henriette. 

Henriette, when she went to see her unde^s 
friends^ had her admirers. Aunt Alix said it was 
shocking to see the disdain and coldness with whidi 
the young lady treated them alL 

''You are an heiress^ my dear/' said Aunt Alix^ 
''it is true; but you mustn't think eveiybody courts 
for your money/' 

Henriette knew that money was not her chief 
charm, everywhere. It was only when Aunt Alix told 
her how sordid society was, and that women were 
wooed for their portions, that she gave one thought to 
i}he motives which prompted the attentions she received 
at balls, and elsewhere in the world. These attentions 
had never touched her heart, nor raised any specula- 
tions in her mind. When she understood them they 
moved her scorn, and she found it a difiEu^ult task to 
disguise it. When her eyes were opened, the 
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pleasures whiclii like all yonng girls beak bam sdiool^ 
she had enjoyed^ revolted her. An image stood always 
before her — ^the good image that had grown up by her 
side^ and that she knew and loved. M. Jules had his 
sufficient reasons for taking her into society^ as th« 
reader may guess. Elderly men of the world are apt 
to believe that young peeple are to be cured of love, 
as easily as a child is cured of the measles. It was 
the opinion of M. Jules^ which he shared with Aunt 
Alix, that Henriette would soon forget any Uttle 
preference she might feel for the only companion of 
her childhood. She would meet dazzling, accom- 
plished men^ who would provoke her admiration. The 
shy and sombre boy who had shared her romps at 
Fassy^ would appear by comparison^ tame and insipid. 
How ofton has this logic of sixty been applied to the 
fires of twenty; and how often has it extinguished 
them? Aunt Atix might have spared herself the 
repetition of all her shrewd maxims^ and M. Jules 
might have saved himself all the distasteful evenings 
he spent in the fashionable world for the sake of his 
niece. Within the folds of all the ball dresses she 
wore^ lay hidden from all eyes^ a roughs inartistic 
miniature of one who was not comely^ but whose 
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grave face said more to her^ than the proudest peer in 
france could hope to say. Great dignitaries paid 
her compliments, and still the rough boy was moore 
eloquent than they. She saw him sit silent and apart, 
in salons where the wit was bright and where prinoes. 
of the drawing-room aired their accomplished manners; 
but he was worth all the wit, and grace, and sparide, 
to her. 

On the bright spring day when Sebastien and 
Jules held the sharp and momentous conversatioii, 
which has just been repeated to the reader. Aunt Alix 
and Henriette drove, as was almost their daily custom, 
to the gates of the Tuileries gardens; and bade their 
servant proceed to M. Jules's offices, to fetch him. 
As they walked under the green canopy of the old 
trees, in the shade, Henriette glanced anxiously on all 
sides, answering Aunt Alix^s chatter at random. The 
search was not one that taxed the young lad/s patience 
long. Her eyes brightened, and her manner changed. 

" Ah ! ^' cried Aunt Alix, '^ surely that is Albert. 
The rogue ! how is it that he is idling his time away 
here ? He is after no good, Vm a&aid, in the midst of 
all these nurses and ladies/' 

Henriette looked at Aunt Alix in astonishment; 
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and asked petulantly^ ungoarded in her petnlance. 
" What possible interest can he have in this crowd V* 

'' You're a very baby, Henriette/' 

Albert approached, lifted his hat most deferenti- 
ally, and saluted the ladies. 

^'My dear Albert,** said Aunt Alix, "you look 
radiant. What has happened P *' 

He coloured . Henriette turned away. 

''Now you look foolish.'* Aunt Alix ran off 
one of the florid scales of her laughter. 

" I am glad that I amuse you,** said Albert. 

''But how is it that you are lounging in the 
Tuileries gardens at this time of day ? You must be 
neglecting your business.** 

What was he doing there ? What does any man 
of twenty do in the neighbourhood of the maid whom 
he loves ? His looks ! They were those of a man 
who had suddenly turned out of the sad, cavernous 
by-street in which he had spent his life, into the sun- 
light, and into the lap of Fortune. 

Henriette walked a little ahead, just enough to 
hide her face from Albert and Aunt Alix. They 
reached the wide grove in which hundreds of children, 
were playing. The laughter, singing, cries of 

VOL. n. p 
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Cakes ! '^ " Cakes ! *' the dozens of skipping-ropes^ 
, the long benches crowded with nurses holding babies 
«pon their laps^ with the deep blue sky over all^ made 
up an exhilarating scene. 

'^ I call this delightful/' said Aunt Alix. 

They hired chairs and sate to enjoy the fan. Aunt 
Alix could not remain seated. Some children wanted 
a hand to turn the skipping-rope. She tripped 
forward ; and it was a meny sight to see her carry 
more than sixty summers as lightly as sixty roses. 
She was soon in the midst of the children^ laughing 
withthem, counting the turns of the lope^ and order- 
iixg their game. 

Henriette and Albert remained together in con- 
fused happiness. The conversation^ broken and 
monosyllabic^ was that of all young lovers just enter- 
ing on the delightfol intimacy that lies between the 
time^ when the flame is declared to be mutual^ and 
the hour when the priest blesses their love. It was 
enough to be together in this new and entrancing 
relationship. A touch of the hand^ a look^ the mere 
sound of each other's voice^ are pleasures that stir 
the heart to music. 

It was at this juncture that M. Sebastien^ 
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leaning on the arm of M. Jules^ appeared in the 
distance. 

'^ My father ! '' Albert exclaimed^ rising abruptly. 
And the son passed behind a cloud. It is happy for 
all of them that they cannot yet see the black banks 
of cloud that are raising their heads aboye the 
horizon. 



f2 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

'' I HAVE decided at last^ Aunt Alix/' said Jules to 
the venerable lady of his establishment. 

^' And, pray/' said the formal Aunt Alix, '* what 
has M. Jules been good enough to decide P " 

'^I have decided to give up all business. I have 
had enough of it. I have neither wife nor child. 
I am no longer young.*' 

Here Aunt Alix laughed outright, and declared 
that Jules was angling for compliments. To Aunt 
Alix fiffcy-five was a raw, boyish age, at which no 
man could be expected to have serious ideas, or 
presume to offer advice. 

" Ay, Aunt Alix, we are not all built of sun- 
beams and cemented with diamond-paste, like you. 
A man is as old as he feels ; and my feelings warn 
me to draw up and take rest, and wait while my 
grave is dug.*' 

'^ You foolish boy ! '' cried Aunt Alix with her 
airiest manner. '^ Upon my word you are a lively 
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companion. As for your ofl&ce-drudgery, I agree 
with you that you should give it up; you must 
have had enough of it. But your gloom is 
ridiculous — ^utterly ridiculous. I can only laugh 
at it.'* 

Jules answered with a sigh^ and turned away to 
break off the conversation. But the curiosity of 
Aunt Alix had been aroused. 

" My dear Jules^ your resolution has been very 
suddenly taken.*' 

'' I have reasons for it, depend upon it.'* 

*^ It would be rude in me to inquire whether I 
might share them.'* 
"J* Jules evaded this delicately-worded question. 

'^ I want rest, I tell you ; fresh air, early hours. 
I am tired of this rattling, breathless, heartless world 
of Paris.'* 

'' You have said this every day this last six years. 
Are we in love ? *' 

Aunt Alix shook her wizened little face before 
M. Jules, [and was as coquettish as a damsel in her 
second season. 

Jules*s sickly laugh was reply enough. He in 
love I He had had his granie ptumnj but he had 
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flDothered it £or ever. Who^ among his mort inti- 
mate fneadB, knows that time was when he knelt in 
adoration befiore an image that to him was life^ lifl^ 
and happniess ? He had been suspected of a passing 
sentiment, somewhere about the year 1829^ when he 
was in the Uoom of his manhood, and people said 
that she would be a happy woman who married Jnlee 
de CapeUe. Becanse nothing came of this flirtation, 
as the salons called it^ Jnles was once more called a 
weak and unstable creature, who was moved by the 
faintest breath. It was said that he would never 
marry, because he could never be of the same mind 
for a month together. If his heart bled, and the 
wound obstinatdy remained open— -if, by day and 
night, through years, he suffered the anguish of a 
strongly-affectionate nature driven within itself — ^if 
this life of agony was the self-imposed torture of a 
noUe soul that had set its own penance— who knew 
anything of the torture P No. To the world Jules 
was a fickle lover who had touched a lad/s heart, 
and then had tired of her. 

''He would have made an excellent husband/' 
Aunt Alix told all her friends. '' He is happy enough 
at homci even with an old lady like myself for his 
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sole companion. With a young and beautifid wife, 
he would be a model of a man/' 

But it was not to be. Jules would never many. 
A certain lady woidd languish^ and &dei and keep 
her earnest^ deprecating eyes upon him through the 
noon and evening of her days^ and people would 
blame him; but her eloquent reproaches and the 
reproofe of the world would not shake his resolution. 
His was not a life to be shared ; he could trust no 
head beside him on his pillow ; so that the pleasant 
sally of Aunt Alix, ''Are we in love?'* touched an 
old and tender wound. 

'' Then^ since you are$ not in love^ what are your 
plans, my dear Jules — I mean, for I don't presume 
to ask farther — ^with r^ard to Henriette and myself? 
I suppose we shall come in for some slight share of 
your consideration ? *' 

''Some slight share of my consideration, Aunt 
Alix!'' Jules repeated. "To begm with — Is not 
Henriette my dead brother's child P Have not I and 
you spent the better part of our lives under the 
same roof? It is because I wish to devote more of 
my time to Henriette, that I have taken this resolu- 
tion. I shall retire into the country.'^ 
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''To Beaiirq;ardP'' Aunt Alix had a habit of 
aaking painful qoestionsi with a smiling face and 
laughing voice. 

Jules' eyes darkened^ and be growled his answer. 
*'Aant Alix/' he said^ ''you appear to forget — ^I 
ippe you forget — ^when you call up scenes you know 
I wish to bbt out. Should I be likely to seek re- 
pose at Beauregard? No; we travel in an opposite 
direction/* 

" With all my heart. I beg your pardon^ Jules^ 
if I have hurt you. How provoking of me. But 
something mal-^propos is sure to come into my 
giddy head; before I have talked two minutes. Bat 
think seriously of this^ my dear Jules. Bemember, 
you take Hennette, a young and rich girl, &on^ 
Parisian society; where she is fitted to shine> and 
where she may pretend to the first honours ; to make 
a rustic of her. You will have her running away 
with a village doctor, or some horror, of that kind.*' 

" I prefer what you call that horror, to the risk 
she is now running/* 

''The risk!— what risk?** 

V 

M . Jules* eyes were fired with scorn. " Aunt 
Alix, why play with me ? . I thought we had talked 
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on this subject for the last time. Henriette and 
Albert must be separated. Every hour only gives 
me new assurance that they love each other^ and not 
like brother and sister.'^ 

'' You reaUy think so ? '^ Aunt Alix answered, in 
her quaint and mocking way. Jules went on rapidly. 

^' Yes; and you know so. Aunt Alix. This love 
must be crushed in the bud. I thought the trip to 
Germany would have broken it; but no'' 

''I told you so. You separated two children, 
and then brought together a man and woman. You 
men are ridiculous in these things.'' 

" It was foolish; but it is not too late. Henriette 
is very young; Albert is a boy. Country scenes and 
strange travel will wake her to a new life, if we take 
care to keep her mind occupied. Her quick intelli- 
gence and sensitive heart will easily open to new 
impressions. But there is no time to be lost — ^not 
a day." 

" Poor children ! it will break their hearts." 

''Nonsense, Aunt Alix ! Am I to tell you again 
that marriage is impossible between them? Must I 
go over the same painful ground agam and again ? 
Must I tell you for the hundredth time that I have 
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reasons^ most solemn and nnalterabloi why those two 
young people can never come together again ? '^ 

'' I only said ' poor children ! ' IflcannHassoage 
their grief^ at leasts M. Jules, permit me to pity 
them." 

'^ Better talk and reason with them, especially 
with Henrietta . She is open to common sense/' 

''Yes, yes; but I have no common-sense ex- 
planation to offer her. She will ask for reasons, and 
I shall point to a mystery, and tell her that your 
reasons— your insuperable reasons — ^must for ever lie 
behind a veil." 

" It is your privilege to wound me," Jules an- 
swered with an injured air; ''but be gentle and con- 
siderate with her, poor souL My heart bleeds for 
them both. I have a duty to perform, and I 
shall accomplish it." With this M. Jules left the 
room. 

Aunt Alix called him an eccentric, an original^ 
and a strong-headed animal. When Henriette joined 
her, she threw herself upon the young girl's neck, 
and shed just two or three tears, in the most ortho* 
dox and elegant way; not a tear too many nor one 
too few, but just the number a well-bred person 
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should shed under the drcmnstdnces. HenriettCj 
much troubled^ begged for an explanation. Annt 
Alix replied that she would explain while thej 
walked to P^re-la-Chaise^ where the pious and not 
unconsolable widow proposed to lay a wreath upon 
her husband's grave. This duty was as much a 
matter of routine as the widoVs two daily toilets. 
She bought immortelles as regulariy as she purchased 
sugarplums on New Year's Day. And so accom- 
panied by anxious Henriette^ she journeyed to P^re- 
la-Ghaise« 

The scene^ taken as a whole^ is a very gay one. 
Here are hundreds of children romping^ stalls de- 
voted to the sale of sweetmeats^ restaurants offering 
a formidable list of pl&ts at wonderfally low prices^ 
and beer and spirit shops, which appear to come in 
for their fair i^are of public patronage. But turning 
from the festive part of the scene, and directing his 
attention to the rows of shops <m his right, the 
stranger will at once perceive that he is in the neigh- 
bourhood of a great French cemetery, from the 
first floor to the ground, arranged in patterns the 
most fantastic, and in colours the most varied, axe 
hung thousuotds'of immortelles, or circular rolls of 
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baked and dried flowers. And^ judging by the brisk 
trade that is going on^ the stranger will not think 
that the supply exceeds the demand by a single im- 
mortelle. Here is a grey old man chaffering for a 
black one, which he examines minutely, slings upon 
his arm, pays a few sous for, and goes tottering on 
his way. There is a spare, pale man, in deep mourn- 
ing, with a pot of roses under one arm, holding a 
little child, also in black, by the hand, and examining 
a white immortelle most anxiously; the child playing 
with those near her the while. His story is plain 
enough to the coldest heart. It is one of a home 
made desolate while yet the warmth of youth and 
hope were about it; it is a story often read and 
known, unhappily, but which we all read again when 
the opportunity offers— because there is a fascination 
in the strong sympathy it arouses ; as we enjoy the 
tears we shed at mimic grief upon the stage. The 
pale man has bought the white ring meantime; he 
slings it, with a sad kind of cheerfulness, about his 
child's arm — and they go their way. 

" Shall I never leave a wreath upon those dear 
graves at Beauregard ?'' said Henriette sadly. 

A hearty, lively bonne approaches the immortelle 
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magazine. She looks^ in a veiy businesslike manner^ 
at the varieties of eternal emblems about her; as she 
would look at a cap-ribbon« Some of them have 
long pious sentences^ worked in black flowers^ upon a 
white or yellow ground. These are probably more 
expensive than the plain offerings. Yet the bonne 
examines them^ and finally becomes the excited pur- 
chaser of one on which the words "hma, tante'' are 
legibly worked. But this bargain has been effected 
only after long and vivacious discussions with the 
young man who accompanies the bonne. The affair 
once terminated, however, the lady's obvious lover 
politely relieves her of the trouble of carrying the 
offering ^'S, ma tante/' and gravely loops it upon his 
arm. Thus laden, he escorts his mistress to take 
refreshment, and then to the grave of her aunt. 
Then a number of very practical-looking people 
become purchasers, and with their grave offerings 
hanging upon their arms, go chatting on their 
way. 

But there are grave decorations or pious emblems 
suited to the purses of aU. Thus, while the little 
grisette seriously trips to P^re-la-Chaise, or Mont- 
martre, with the simple yellow immortelle, the 
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flomifllimg tradesman's wife carries with her to the 
cemeterjj a pot of choice flowers and a cross covered 
with green leaves^ upon which white roses are 
studded at intervals. A stout gentleman of fifty 
may be seen toiling on his wav^ with a flower*pot 
under each aim j a young man is loaded with garden 
tools^ a little girl carries a plaster cast of the iabait 
Samudj a little boy bears a white figure of the 
Virgin. All are on their way to the cemetery. Some 
are laughing and talking, some are in mourning; 
and are very grave; a few, from whose mourning 
the linendraper's creases have not yet worn oS, are 
crying as they go on their weekly errand. 

Thus, every Sunday the choked cemetery of 
P^re-la-Chaise receives its thousands of pilgrims^ 
nearly every pilgrim bearing his offering to the grave 
he visits. There is little that is remarkable about 
the cemetery, considered as a garden, or viewed wife 
an eye to the picturesque. It appears to have been 
laid out in long, straight walks, intersecting one 
another at frequent intervals, and usually at right 
angles. Thus the groups of graves are generally in 
the form of oblongs, and visitors are enabled to 
examine the stones and altars very conveniently. 
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This examination is not without interest. The 
curious expressions of grief are often touching; 
sometimes^ to the cold eye of a stranger, ludicrous. 
The wealthy friends of the dead have raised small 
chapels above the family vaults, and herein may be 
seen in miniature, all the decorations of a Catholic 
church; even to the stained windows behind the 
altars, and the silver or gold candlesticks, the 
splendid vases, and the more costly images of tho 
Virgin, Curtains are drawn before the doors of 
some of these chapels ; and behind these curtains the 
stranger does not seek to intrude, for, possibly, the 
relations of the dead are praying. The graves of 
the poor are generally marked by huge, black 
wooden crosses, upon which immortelles, in various 
stages of decay, from the bright choice offerings of 
to-day, to the shrivelled emblem of three months 
ago, swing in the wind. Other graves are little 
gardens, where the earliest flowers of the spring and 
the latest autumnal blossoms, may be always found. 
These are not the least interesting graves at P^re»la» 
Chaise. 

The children's graves, however, are at once the 
most curious and the most touching. Here, as at 
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Mont Pamasse^ axe the fished playthings^ the withered 
wreath worn at the confirmation^ the coral necklace 
that was about the little one's throat when it walked 
in procession from school^ the winner of a school 
prize — a prize not the least sweet of those that lie 
in the human way from childhood to infirmity. There 
is very little pride of grief perceptible in all these 
strange aids to memory of the dead. And when (as 
on any Sunday at P^re-la-Chaise he may) the foreign 
visitor suddenly comes upon two people — ^the mother 
in tears^ and the father sadly proceeding with his 
work upon a grave — ^watches till they are gone^ then 
reads that the earth below contains the body of their 
cluld^ and then notes the fresh offering that has been, 
deposited^ and the effect of the tender hands that has 
wandered over the spot^ he cannot see in all this 
anything at aU ludicrous. Churchyard sentiments 
like these are unknown in England; but it is im- 
possible to see all that eveiv Sunday exhibits at 
P^re-la-Chaise^ and not be touched with a kindly 
feeling and an honest sentiment^ almost of affection^ 
for the pilgrims who carry their dried emblems 
thither. 

Here is a serious^ middle-aged man vigorously 
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sweeping away the dead leaves from liis fiamilj tomb^ 
while his wife and daughter stand by ready to plants 
above the remains of some dear lost one^ the flowers 
they have bought near the Barri^e. They all kneel 
and pray^ adjust their flowers^ and quietly^ reverently^ 
leave the spot. But^ wherever the stranger tums^ 
he will find kneeling pilgrims. Yery old women are 
here^ too^ in close communion with the spirit of the 
scene. So very old are some of them, you would 
think it hardly worth their trouble to make their way 
back to their rooms at the farther faubourg of Paris. 
On all sides are black dresses and hatbands. Some are 
devoutly crossing themselves, others are reading epi- 
taphs. Bight and left are pilgrims thickly clustered. 
They people the narrow avenues between the little 
chapels ; they are squeezed between the tombstones ; 
they may be seen crowding in, past the great iron 
gates; they are equally perceptible in the distant 
perspective of the long, straight walks. One spot, 
however, appears to be attractive only to the poor, 
and a very strange picture does this same spot 
present. 

They stood in the midst of the graves, poor 
Henriette looking sad and weary, when Albert 

TOL. II. a 
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appeared, walking briaklj down the avenue towards 
them. 

''Albert, the rogue I How did he know we were 
here P'^ Sly Aunt Alii turned her merry eyes upon 
Henriette. The pretty culprit stood convicted by 
her blushes. Tears rose to her eyes; she bit her 
lips ; her hands trembled. It was evident that Aunt 
Alix had explained M. Jules' intentions. 

Albert, gay, aad vivacious (for him), lifted his 
hat, and smiled b's sweetest as he joined his relatives. 

*' You see you cann't get rid of me.'' 

''Who on earth would have thought of seeing 
you in this solemn place P Of all the places in the 
world this is the last.'' Aunt Alix put on her most 
mocking and wicked tones. Henriette sauntered on, 
while the old lady rallied Albert. Her heart was too 
fuU to listen quietly to the badinage. Aunt AliV 
still carried upon her arm, gaily as a holiday bracelet, 
the bright yellow wreath that, in a few minutes^ she 
would deposit above her husband's ashes. Aunt 
i\Jix saw at a glance the love that was between 
her two companions. Aunt Alix had had her own 
" great affair of the heart " before she knew him over 
whose grave she was about to deposit her well- 
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regulated offering. She had loved, anid had given up 
her love — ^with a little heartache that lasted a few 
weeks. It pleased her to live her childhood over 
again, in the love which she knew was destined to be 
unhappy, of Albert and Henriette. ''Amuse your- 
selves, my children, for a few minutes,^' she said, as 
she moved off with her yellow wreath. 

The lovers were left alone. 

''What has happened?'' said Albert. He had 
-seen the tears standing in Henriette's eyes. He 
gently took her hand as he spoke: it trembled 
violently. He took it in both hands, and looked 
into her face for an answer. 

"You have heard nothing, then?'' Her voice 
was choaked with sobs. 

" Nothing. Tell me, if you love me, Henriette, 
teU me." 

"We leave Paris." 

"We! Who?" 

" Passy is to be given up ; and — and — ^we are to 
be parted." 

Albert exclaimed passionately, "It shall not be !" 
This is Aunt Alix's doing It shall not be ! " 

" No, no ! Not Aunt Alix. Uncle Jules ha» 

A 2 
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planned eyerjthing ; he has discovered everything/' 
Poor Henriette's tears fell to the ground^ moistening 
a gravejL as she spoke. 

" What ? That we love each other ? Well, and 
what of it?'' 

" He says that we most be parted, and that we 
are children, who will forget one another in a year." 
Albert's passion was beyond his controL He 
exhausted himself in the most vehement protesta* 
tions. He caught Henriette in his arms, and kissed 
er again and again, and implored her to believe that 
ne would never look upon any other women save her 
own sweet self. "I swear," said he, uncovering 
himself, ''in this sacred place, where the dead sanc- 
tify every word I utter, that my love shall cease only 
with my life." 

Henriette's eyes were red with tears, her lips 
twitched convulsively, and she would not raise her 
eyes from the ground. Albert spoke the passionate 
eloquence that was within him ; and as he talked in 
his mistress's ear, he led her along a narrow way 
among the graves. He halted before two graves. 

'' Henriette, you hear me," he said. Th^re was 
3, burning heat in his words. '' Henriette, by this 
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grave, by the grave of Abelard and Hcloise, I 
swear/' 

She glanced at the grave through her tears^ and 
then at the flashed boy who was speaking to 
her. 

'^ I swear, Henriette" — as he finished^ she looked 
with her deep^ mysterious^ flashing eyes into his 
soul — ''I swear^ come what may, fortune or mis- 
fortune, tyranny to part U8 and make ns for ever 
unhappy, or the delight of living near you, through 
good and evil report ; to love, and trust, and honour, 
and adore you, and you only. If I fail, may I be for 
ever accursed ! " 

His arm had crept about Henriette's waist. He 
raised her face under his, that he might drink in every 
expression of it. And so the lovers stood* 

''And you, my Henriette, have you nothing to 
say to me ? — not a word P " 

•Presently, in a silver whisper, while her hot tears 
fell upon Albert's hands, Henriette answered — 
'' Albert, I am yours, and only yours ! I swear by 
all that I hold holy — ^by this grave at our feet ! " 

''You may choose among the proudest in 
Jrance.^' 
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'^I haTe chosen,'' Heniiette answezed, snOing- 

MU01U31 IICX fCDKLm 

'' And now/' Albert said tnumphantlT^ '^ kt vncie 
Jnles make anj ^an he pleasea*" 

Aunt Alix's Toice aoonded in the distance. 

^^Hey! there you aie, you good-for-nodiiiig 
troants! Is that the way yoaleavepoor Aunt Alix to 
run about after yon? Playing at hide and sedc in a 
cemetery. Ifs Tery wicked^ and I shall not focgive- 
yoft« 
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You dine with me to-day/' said M. Sebastien to his 
brother Jules. ''Since you are determined upon a 
separation^ at least let us part good friends. Albert 
will join us." 

M. Jules could not refuse his brother's invitation. 
Albert accepted the dinner as an inevitable punish- 
ment. It robbed him of the opportunity he hoped to 
have that day of speaking with his uncle Jules. An 
opportunity had offered in the morning ; but the words 
he had determined to speak^ had died upon his lips. 

M. Julesi his determination to leave Paris, and 
pass the evening of his life in the country once made 
public, was in the best spirits. Aunt Alix declared 
that she had never seen him so amiable since the 
Orleans Bourbon had been on the throne. He laughed 
with, and rallied, Henriette on her nun-like bearing; 
and told her that she would become a positive romp 
once mor^ as soon as she was settled in the country. 
She answered with a very sickly smile. 
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A (liimer was at all times welcome to M. Jales^ 
and lie accepted his brother's so^estion that he 
should midertake the ordering of it^ with the greatest 
pleasnie^ 

" At the Caf(S de Paris, of course I '' M. Jules, the 
magnificent, suggested. ''One cannot really eat 
anywhere else.*' 

Sebastien laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

''You have carte blanche, my dear Jules, to-day; let 
the dinner be of the rarest and the best/' 

M. Jules drew on his gloves, and daintily cocked 
his hat, smiling his blandest the wble« 

" Of the rarest and the best," said he, as he moved 
to the door. " My very good brother, Sebastien, you 
shall not be disappointed.'' He disappeared, but 
returned in a moment to ask, "Are you fond of 
truffles, eh?" 

Paris dinners are as various as Paris fashions. 
Ton may dine for four sous at a barri^re, or for four 
pounds at the Maison Eiche. You may have a ragout 
for three sous or eight francs ; you may take your 
demitasse and its accompaniment, for two sous ; or you 
may pay one franc for them. Between the Fr^res 
Provengaux and the restaurants of the Mont Pamasde 
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there are gradations and varieties to catch every 
pockety and to pander to the most artificial palate. 
There are^ in shorty as many descriptions of dinner in 
Paris^ as there are editions of Brillat de Savarin's 
'^Physiologic du Gout/' But then these dinners 
are all dinners of delicacies. The rich rentier sips 
his black coffee after dinner^ and assists his digestion 
with a canard: the working man^ too, must liave his 
black coffee and his brandy. Soup enters into the 
necessities of the tailor as of the financier ; the differ- 
ence between sauce maitre d'hdtel and sauce piquante 
is as well-known to the water-carrier as to the 
Countess; and wine is the beverage of the peer and 
the paviour. A remarkably unpractised palate might 
discern between a ragout by Y^four and a ragout by 
£ichefeu; still, both are ragouts, and that is some 
consolation to the man whom necessity compels to 
patronise the New California. Undoubtedly, every 
Parisian eats as good a dinner as he can possibly pay for; 
and, undoubtedly, he likes to have as many entremets, 
desserts, and legumes as he can possibly procure for 
the sum he destines for his refreshment. These facts 
account for the extraordinary efforts made by restau- 
rateurs, to supply a long list of delicacies at extraordi- 
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narily low tarifiis. Imagine seven dishes and a bottle 
of wine for one shilling and eightpence I Think of a 
twopenny n^nt I No wonder that tiie shop-boys of 
the Bue de Seine talk glibly of trufflesj and have no 
great veneration for a mayonnaise I 

The natural love of variety in the kitchen (which^ 
by-the-way, is a most economic love) has its remark- 
able illastrations. Every kind of attraction is added 
to the dinner-table. One man is known to give his 
guests good things which his neighbour basely places 
among the supplements; another provides [dsunask 
surviettes; the huge slices of mellon are the baits 
thrown out by a third. A word on supplements. 
These are the tormentors of the economic diner of the 
Palais Boyal. He is attracted to one magnificent 
establishment by the aufiouncementy in gold letters 
over the doorway^ that he may dine for the moderate 
charge of two firancs. This dinner^ he is told^ includes 
wine^ soup^ two dishes^ two vegetables^ and dessert. 
He walks briskly into the establishment^ and selects 
his two dishes from the voluminous carte. He is told 
that any two of the dishes therein desoibed, may be 
had for his two-&anc dinner, with some few exceptions. 
These exceptions are called supplements, and include 
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all the dishes which a man of taste would select. Thus 
the cheap diner of Paris has a horror of supplements ; 
and can tell you the restaurants where melon is in the 
obnoxious list, and where it is free. A story is 
current in the Palais Boyal, of an inexperienced pro- 
vincial who went into one of these two-franc restau- 
rants, and chose a supplementary soup, two supple- 
mentary dishes, supplementary vegetables, and a 
supplementary dessert. On offering his two francs 
for his entertainment, he discovered that his account 
amounted to five francs and a half ! 

Again, the barri^res were the chosen resort of gen- 
tlemen of refined taste and limited capital. H^e 
meat and other food was cheaper than within the octroi 
gates, and consequently here the cheap restaurateurs 
held out attractions to their customers with which 
their town competitors had some difficulty to keep 
pace. More wine is to be had without than within 
the octroi for a given sum even now, in spite of the 
tax which the Imperial Government has lately levied 
upon the vendors of the banlieue. The reputation of 
the banlieue for cheapness must be kept up, or how 
can those saloons with twelve hundred converts, be 
filled ? How can the conjurors count upon their bag- 
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fill of 90fUM? How can the pSj-dieaaeA oooo* 
merehants hope to get lid (^ their daSj barrd of 
liqnorioe-water ? LaxoijiBaFiBrisianiieceflBttjr; the 
workman cares for it equally with the rentier; and 
thos it is the constant doty of the shopkeepers to 
provide gUttering rooms of entertainment, dazzling 
jeweUery, shining cloth, and patent leather boots, all 
at the cheapest possible rate. The docks de la toilette 
and the Belle Jardiniere deck the workman out for his 
fiSte days, in imitation of his master ; the jewellers, in 
whose shops all is certainly not gold that glitters, 
provide his wife with substantial electro-earrings. In 
the same way yonng men of moderate income ride 
cheap horses to the fiois de Boulogne on Sunday, with 
the air of so many Bothschilds, but the pockets of so 
many clerks. In the same way the tradesman's wife 
must, on great days, be dressed like the richest of her 
customers. Tins tendency to ape the manners of the 
rich is caricatured in many lively songs just now ; and 
you may hear the wild students of the Quartier Latin, 
over their burning punch, sing songs of a melancholy 
nature about the grisette having become a lorette. 
They remember the time when she wore a snow-white 
cap, and was content with the pretty kerchief that 
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neatly covered her shoulders ; and they vehemently 
express their preference for these adornments^ before 
the flowery bonnet and the stately shawl to which she 
now aspires. Very cleverly have the tradesmen of 
Pans adapted themselves to this state of society ; and 
in no department of Parisian industry is this talent 
more discernible than in the popular eating-houses of 
the capital. The Palais Soyal restaurants had become 
known for their cheapness and for their tricks. The 
comic papers had been very facetious at their expense. 
Doubts had been loudly expressed as to the exact 
tribe of the animal kingdom^ in which the rabbits of 
these establishments could fairly be classed; the beef 
of these localities had been jocularly connected with the 
mortality of Parisian horseflesh. Gentlemen to whom 
variety in dining was an absolute necessity^ but who 
could not stand up against the mots of the CAarivari^ 
began to beat about for establishments offering equal 
variety at similar prices. Le Sosbif was not distin- 
guished ; Yachette's was too expensive ; the barri^es 
were too far off, and were not suf&ciently genteel. 
This dilemma was lately seen by a number of gentle- 
men^ whOj taking advantage of the law of limited 
liability^ banded themselves together to have a grand 
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Diner de Paris. These were gentlemen who could 
not condescend to the seventy-five centimes restau- 
rants near the Ecole de Medicine ; who stickled at once 
for variety and gentility. 

The idea of the great Paris dinner, where bankers 
might dine without compromising their dignity, and 
dine well, and where at the same time, their genteel 
clerks might have the satisfaction of taking their 
liqueurs and eating their hors-d^oeuvres, with some of 
the most conspicuous dandies of the Chauss^ d^Antin^ 
was essentially good. It grasped the feeling of the 
genteel classes of Paris ; it pandered to the general 
wish to make twenty sous look like a five-franc 
piece. It has succeeded. On the Boulevards, 
exactly opposite the Eue Vivienne, the lounger will 
perceive the sign of the great Paris dinner easily* 
Under the sign he may also perceive a large black 
tablet, with a long bill of fare chalked upon it. Here 
is the bill of the day — ^the dinner which genteel 
Paris is to eat. There is no distinction : the banker, 
if he dine here, must eat the same dinner as that 
upon which his clerk regales himself. Absolute 
equality in dining is established. The dinner con- 
sists of a choice soup, excellent hors-d'oBUvres, two 
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or three savoTuy dishes^ ice and dessert^ and a bottle 
of good ordinaire. All these things are excellent of 
their kind ; and connoisseurs have declared that the 
cnisine which serves up the great Paris dinner, is the 
best public establishment of the kind in the capital. 
Visitors who have read the great bill of fiure for the 
day — if it please them — ^will walk down the great 
arcade, turn to the left, and ascend the wide stair- 
case which leads to the great dinner. They will be 
met on the first landing by an official, who will 
inquire whether or not they will preface the great 
repast with oysters. But the diners should be on 
their guard, for the oysters form a supplement — ^the 
only supplement — to the great dinner. On the first 
floor they will see a lady sitting in a little office, 
ready to receive them. Here they will take their 
tickets, paying for them the moderate sum of three 
francs and a half. Armed with these tickets, they 
have an absolute right to the great dinner, to the 
attention of waiters, to all the comforts of the esta- 
blishment, without disbursing another liard. The 
scene, as they enter the first of the suite of rooms 
in which genteel Paris is cheerfully dining, is effec- 
tive. As far as the eye can reach, groups in the 
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traxious stages of the great dinner^ may be seen. 
Down the centre of the room are large stondB^ upon 
which thoosands of plates and passes are fftarVwi 
here and there relieved by glistening heaps o£ ail¥eT. 
Chrowds of waiters hurry to and fro, and call to 
others who have various delicacies in their anns. 
These bearers have lost their own identity, and 
appear to be known only by the burden they carry. 
That tall serious man is not Jean, but a hors-d^oeavre ; 
that squat, excited little fellow used to be Antoine, 
but he has sunk to a salmi. 

The instant visitors make their appearance to 
partake of the great dinner^ a polite gentleman 
advances to guide them to a vacant table. Such 
table is covered with shining plate, and provided 
with damask cloths — considered a great luxury in 
Paris restaurants. He is no sooner seated than the 
soup is before him; the soup has been no sooner 
removed^ than the smiling Horsd^ceuvre makes his 
appearance^ and with a silver fork in his hand, and 
a huge tray of savoury things resting upon the length 
of his left arm^ asks monsieur whether he will take 
some caviare^ some sardines^ or some sausage. The 
rest of the dinner is served with equal promptitude. 
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Asihere is only one bill of fare for the hundreds who 
are dining aronnd^ there is no waiting — no excuse tha 
the Ch&teaubriand takes a long time/-or that tweaty 
minutes are always allowed for a Charlotte. A glance 
at the company satisfies the most fastidious gentle* 
man that he is dining with some very distinguished 
people. Here are some well-known financiers^ some 
first-rate feuilletonistes^ some very fashionable aristo- 
cratic sprigs, some Englishmen known to put up 
either at Meurice's or the H6tel Wagram. There 
are ladies, too, and ladies seen only at very select 
places. Truly, the fastidious diner Ihinks, here the 
gentleman who started this cheap, fashionable dinner 
has hit the public taste to a nicety; and, in reserving 
to the holders of a certain number of shares the 
privilege of dining free of cost, they hit upon 
an expedient for raising the necessary capital which 
proves them excellent men of business. There are 
one or two visitors well known as shareholders ; and 
it is amusing to mark the deference with which the 
Hors-d'oeuvre bows to them, and the graceful recog- 
mtion with which the squat Salmi receives them. 

Considering the handsome rooms — considering 
the damask table linen— considering the bright plate — 

TOL. II. B 
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theeacdfent att rmifaiiBO conaidepng the 
remarkably good cookatj — eonsideriiig the y&rj 
gented oon^paaj, and, above aD^ consideni^ the 
price — this great Fkris dmnor is in eray sense of the 
wordy a icmaikaUe dimier. It is said that cig^t 
hundred genteel pecqple dafly share this ophiioii. 
But the falais Boyal— not to be outdone by the 
BooleTards— has huge posters out^ of a Enropeaa 
dinner at five sous a head kss than the price chuged 
by its rival* The Soci^ de Gastronomie cmee had its 
grand dinner de ^exposition, where discontented 
shareholders may eat away thdr scrips in salads and 
santes« The banheue prices tempt those unhappy 
people who are compelled to forego appearances, and, 
regardless of the coat of their neighbour at the table, 
to dine where they can. This dass is even more 
numerous than the genteel dass with slender capital. 
Many adventurous men have established colossal 
diuing-halls outside the barriers, to attract the crowd 
of hungry people. It is of ioaportance, therefore, 
to exhibit, in contrast to the remarkable dinner of the 
boulevards, that remarkable dinner to be had at the 
Barriere du Mont Pamasse, by economical working 
men, broken-down political enthusiasts, sufferers 
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from a slack trade^ rained spendthrifts^ and other 
people upon whom Fortune has turned her back* 
Even here^ where the struggle of life is marked upon 
every forehead^ that love of dining well which per- 
vades the boulevards^ is to be traced. The working 
man^ rather than dine off one substantial dish, will 
club with his neighbour that they may have. three 
half-dishes between them. Opposite the barriere, 
grandly looms an immense house, lighted up from 
the ground floor to the third floor : this is Eichefeu's 
New California ! Here thousands of people dine 
daily. These thousands consist of working men in 
prosperous circumstances, students who are reduced 
in cash, and others to whom some sense of the 
conventionalities of life are dear. The tables are 
covered with cloths — ^not very white, it is true, but 
still they are cloths. The huge pieces of meat 
tastefully grouped about the doorways aUure passers 
by ; but it is whispered that aU this splendid meat is 
exhibited as a bait, and on the morrow sold to the 
butchers* But it is not with the remarkable dinner 
to be eaten at Sichefeu's, that we have to do ; this 
has already been described. There is a remark- 
able dinner, however, established by the ex*mayor of 

B 2 
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the commone, which fonns an exoelleiit contrast to 
the great dinner ahready described. His is the 
poorest Paris dinner. 

The way to oar poor HnmililT's dinner is to 
the right of the barriire^ and then down a lane whidi 
branches off to the left^ from the outer bonlevard. 
The lane is flanked on the right bj a series of coffee- 
stalls^ and a little way beyond^ to the lefb^ are rows 
of deal tables stretching across a wide square space. 
On a fine evening these tables are occupied by 
hundreds of diners^ aU talking^ shouting, singings 
and calling lustily to their companions. Amid the 
crowds a few black coats may be distinguished ; but 
the great majority of the guests are in blouses. Mea 
are rushing hither and thither with dishes of meat 
and vegetables^ huge bars of bread, and capacious 
brown jugs of wine; avoiding the gravy dropping 
from the dishes. Here poor ragman Edmond 
dines. As we approach the great house tlie 
evidences of a very remarkable dinner crowd upon 
us. In an outhouse is a huge copper, filled with a 
dark green liquid, over which a man is washing 
enormous stacks of crockery that are pushed, from 
to time time, by the waiters, through a hole in 
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the wall. At his feet is a little mountain of leaden 
spoons^ and, as he withdraws a dozen plates now and 
then, from the pool of green liquid before him, the 
emerald drops fall upon them from the points of his 
elbows. We had unpleasant suspicions as to the 
ultimate destination of this green liquid; it possibly 
turned up on the morrow as pur^e. 

The first room we reached was the kitchen. Here 
the steam from the meats, the odours from the various 
preparations, and the collected perfumes of the fight- 
ing, crowding, noisy visitors, made an atmosphere 
which we did not enjoy. Half the room was enclosed 
by an angular solid metal counter, securely railed 
round to keep the guests off. And the railing was 
necessary ; for a (arowd of men pressed against it, 
impatiently shouting their wants, and stretching 
forth their hands to grasp the next dish offered. 
Behind the counter rested huge copper stewpans, 
filled with various meats and vegetables ; and in the 
central place stood capacious kettles of soup, and 
other preparations, attended by cooks who, with 
their bare anns and glowing faces, were giving 
active attention to the guests. One soon singled out 
the proprietor of the establishment. He was a short. 
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stoat man, of venerable appearance. He woie spec- 
tacles^ and was dressed in the honoured white o£ a 
culinary artist. He had a most voradons crowd 
before him^ and forty hands were continually stietdied 
out within a few inches of his nose. He was serving 
out gibelottes, dr stewed rabbits, at six flons per 
dish. It was a stndy to watch his keen eje, and 
to note the dexterity with which, as he extended the 
dish over the heads of the crowd, he selected those 
hands which contained the required money. His 
principle was, th€[ gibbelotte in one hand and the 
money in the other. 

That guest was very clever who kept clear of the 
gravy. At every turn he met a ragout or faced a 
gibelotte. Wildly and cheerily the blouses were 
skipping about, with their big thumbs dipped in the 
sauce of the purchased ragout, or their litre of 
wine in one hand, and their bar of bread in the 
other. 

The wine bar was opposite the railed-off kitchen, 
and here were men pouring the "rich droppings of 
the grape " into the brown measures. It might be 
had at ten sous the litre — a litre being, it should be 
observed, more than an English quart measure — or 
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at five sous the choppine; and this price was con- 
sidered frightfully high by the guests, the cost being, 
in prosperous times, as low as six sous and tliree*sou5» 
This wine was not bad — ^that is, it was not spirituous, 
but it had undoubtedly contracted a most intimate 
alliance with Seine water. Having been hustled 
about in the kitchen, the way was through a 
crowd of blouses chattering at the doorway, into an 
immense room, where two or three hundred people 
were seated at long, low deal tables, eating the dishes 
they had purchased in the kitchen. Every variety 
of the working classes of Paris had here its type, 
even to the chiffonier. There were, too, haggasd 
men in worn-out coats, buttoned tightly across shirt- 
less breasts ; groups of children with greedy eyes ; and 
poor fellows sleeping with their heads upon the table 
beside the empty four-sous dish. We took our seat 
amid the crowd, near a poor man who had three little 
children with him* His crape explained bis story» 
He was a widower, in a terrible struggle with the 
world ; and with three children at his heels. He had 
before him, three two sous dishes of vegetables, and a 
substantial bar of bread. This meagre fare he por* 
rtioned out to the children so tenderly and kindly 
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that they seemed comfoited and even cheerful^ in all 
the misery of the place. This little group did not 
seem to hear the shootingj the laughing^ and the 
hissing that were going on about them, nor to notiee 
the hawkers who were shufiSing up and down the 
narrow alleys between the tables, trying to sell all 
kinds of cheap articles to the diners. The hawkera 
make a curious feature of this remarkable dinner. 
The majority of them are secondhand clothes sellers. 
One of them would offer us a white waistcoat for one 
franc, with the assurance that it had never been 
worn;, another was eager to sell a cap for fifteen sous. 
There were abo hawkers of little delicacies not 
included in the culinary resources of the establish- 
ment. These consisted of oyster and shrimp sellers, 
who shouted along the alleys ; and tobacco merchants 
sold a substantial packet of tobacco (made from the 
ends of cigars found in^the streets, by chiffoniers) for 
the small sum of two sous*. Still the noise did not 
interfere with the appetites of the guests* The 
avidity with which some of the sturdy workmen 
emptied their dish,, was almost frightful to behold. 
It did not matter to them that the establishment 
declined to provide plates,. but forced the diners ta 
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eat from their dishes — ^that the mustard was in 
tumblers — that there were no tablecloths— that the 
waiters wore blouses^ and had coarse canvas aprons 
before them, and clouts of the most repulsive aspect 
in their hands, wherewith to wipe down the boards as 
the bones and grease accumulated upon them. They 
ate away doggedly, and unceremoniously dismissed 
the hawker who was bold enough to disturb them 
with his wares. At eight o'clock at night the 
guests choked up every part of this remarkable 
dining-room. 

Even here, where the miseries of life may be seen 
copiously illustrated, the finesse of Yachette is copied. 
To get two or three things for dinner, even here the 
diners club together and order for one — ^that is, take 
for one, and divide dishes. Thus two workmen 
taking, one a four-sous dish and one a three-sous 
dish, get two courses for three sous and a half each 
They also share a litre of wine, which is ten sous, 
and a four-sous bar of bread. Altogether, such a 
dinner, therefore, costs each workmen ten sous and 
a half— a farthing under sixpence! Certainly, this 
is a remarkable dinner — as welcome to the poor 
who avail themselves of it by thousands, as is the 
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great Paris dinner to the genteel, wlioae iqppetite baft 
been cnltivate^ too highly for the CKjfuitj of tbeir 

pockets. 

This remarkable dinner finished, the wodonaa 
takes his coffee and chasse-caf^ like the bankec 
In the lane leading from the great dining-hoose aie 
coffee-stalls^ where the dinner co£Ese may be enjoyed 
for one sou^ an extra one being eharged for brandy. 
And then^ his pipe in his month, the diner strolls ofT 
to some ball close at hand, where he can dance away 
the cares of the day^ for the moderate charge of two 
sous per country dance. 

M. Jules conducted his brother and nephew 
neither to the gaieties of the barriere nor to the 
scramble of the Palais Boyal. He had his well- 
appointed private room, well cushioned, and exqui- 
sitely decorated. The menu was chosen with the 
taste of an experienced gourmet. And the three sate 
to their dinner. 

Poor Albert was not in a state of mind to enjoy 
his. He ate, moodily silent. He drank his wine, 
however, with avidity. 

" You seem to know good wine when you taste 
it,'* said M. Jules. 
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Albert answered with a platitude. He knew 
what he liked. " What a lout ! " M. Jules thought 
to himself. 

■ 

Then Albert's father attacked him* 

''We are not indebted to you for much enter- 
taining conversation^ Albert. I have seldom seen so 
good a dinner eaten in so bad a temper. Now, 
the gourmet smiles and quietly talks about the dishes 
he is tasting, or about subjects suggested by the 
dishes. The gourmand is a brute. Congreve de- 
scribes the animals who feed in dull silence. 

' Snch, whose sole bliss is eating ; who can give 
Bat that one brutal reason why they live.' " 

Albert bit his lip and sipped his wine, while M. 
Jules and Sebastien exchanged glances. 

''It has been laid down,'' M. Sebastien pursued, 
"I think by Brillat de Savarin, or in the "Almanach 
des Gourmands," that a good dinner is thrown away 
on a man who is in love." 

Albert started, coloured. His father continued 
his raillery. 

"Dining is a scientific operation, to which a man 
must bring his brain as well as his teeth. There- 
fore, he should be in a cheerful, careless mood. His 
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mind should be as smooth as the table doth. His 

words should sparkle like the Burgondj. His eyes 

should be as bright as the crystal. My dear Albert^ 

you have not come up to this ideal to-day. You 

must be careful: it is the conspicuous mark of a 

gentleman to dine with grace. Decidedly^ I shall 
begin to suspect that you have a secret of the heart/^ 

M. Jules was about to interpose on Albert's be- 
halfj seeing that the father's was cruel sporty when 
the stung boy jumped upon his feed, and^ spasmo- 
dically buttoning his coat as he spoke^ said — 

" Father ! Yes, I have a secret ! *' 

M. Sebastien stared. It was the first time that 
Albert had dared to make a bold answer to him. 
The proud, savage youngster — as he stood, his eyes 
wild, his cheeks charged with wine, and his lips 
quivering with excitement-^Hshowed that he had done 
with leading-strings. 

'' So, so, you have a secret ! And pray, sir, who 
emboldened you to have secrets frc^ me?'' M. 
Sebastien drew himself into his most impressive atti- 
tude. " Upon my word, young men in these days, 
are not easily embarrassed. And pray what may 
your secret be?'* 
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'^ In a proper place and at a fitting time/' Albert 
answered^ looking sternly^ almost vindictively^ into 
his father's face, ''Fll tell you. Not here!'' 

M. Sebastien roared, *' I will hear now. Sir— >at 
this moment ! " And he advanced upon his son me- 
nacingly. Ay, but the days for cufBng had passed, 
M. Sebastien. You will not give the boy become a 
man, the blow the coward gives the child 

^^Hush, Sebastien!" Jules interposed, for he 
guessed Albert's secret. *' Not now P " 

And so the trio moved away to Sebastien's office. 
As soon as the servant had closed the door upon 
them, Albert approached his father steadily and 
calmly. In a voice of peculiar, studied firmness, he 
said, " Sir, Henriette and I love each other, and we 
are betrothed ? " 

Jules looked horrified. '' Betrothed! You and 
Henriette ? " Then he fell upon the boy's shoulder, 
and sobbed, "You and Henriette betrothed! Mise- 
rable, unhappy, doomed, children ! " 

'' And why, Jules ? " 

'^We will talk to-morrow, Sebastien. Let us 
get some air." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

" When I broke off the conversation you wished to 
have with me^ Albert^ last afternoon^ I had my 
reasons. Like all foolish young men^ you chose 
the most inopportune moment for your speech^ which 
I have no doubt^ you thought very grand and 
courageous/^ 

M. Sebastien de CapeUe thought proper to take 
the earliest opportunity of reproving the sudden 
spirit shown by his son. The son remained sullenly 
silent. 

" We will take a walk together to St. Cloud/* 
said the father^ " where I have a little matter of 
business to transact^ and on the way we will talk 
about your prospects. Your Uncle Jules leaves me 
in a few days, when your duties will become more 
responsible. Yes, yes ; we must talk these matters 
ovex very seriously.^' 

The son still remained silent. 
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" Do you hear me. Sir ? " M. Sebastien frowned, 
and spoke in his sharpest voice. 

^'I hear you, Sir,^' Albert answered, slowly, 
cutting his words, as men do when, under the influence 
of great excitement, they wish, to be very emphatic. 
He rose and took his hat ^nd stick. ^^ I am ready. 
Sir/' 

M. Sebastien surveyed his boy from head to foot. 

^^A pleasant companion for a walk, I must 
confess ! " he growled. Albert answered neither by 
word nor change of expression. 

And so^ in no brilliant temper, father and son 
sallied forth through the streets, and the Champs 
Elysees, to the Bois de Boulogne. M. Sebastien tried 
to divert his son with learned discourse. 

^^ Every avenue, every opening in the wood, has 
its distinct legend, its peculiar association,'^ said M* 
de Sebastien. " Here for five centuries the fashion 
and the folly of Paris have played their wildest antics, 
and their most melancholy tragedies. There are 
many men who now wander about these tangled alleys, 
and regret that the ancient forest of Bouvray should 
have been clipped to the present dimensions of the 
Bois de Boulogne— -who sigh for the deer and the 
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hooped ladies who are gone — ^who would even be glad 
to hear once more the click of the duellists' trigger. 
How pleased would they be to recall the time when 
Louis XV. and his courtiers strolled out here after 
their lively dinner at La Muette^ and wandered with 
their mistresses^ into the dark byways of the forest ! 
How pleased would that 'party be^ which doggedly 
turns its face from the future to the past, to hear^ as 
night closed in, the prayers and beQs of the nunnery 
of Longchamps once more float away upon the 
evening air--<djongchamps, which the daughter of 
Louis CcBur de Lion built in 1260, and where she is 
said to have performed miracles that, long after- 
wards, drew hither pious pilgrims ! '' 

Then again presently, although Albert remained 
doggedly silent : ^' It must have been a ghastly sight 
when, in 1521, the body of the poor woman was 
raked from its grave, and exhibited to the multitude, 
for their veneration. Kings of France destroyed the 
holy associations of the spot. The liaisons of various 
monarchs, with the nuns of the convent, are matters 
of notorious history. The amour of Henri Quatre 
with the nun Catherine de Yerdun, is a conspicuous 
instance of the debasing influence of royalty upon 
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the sacred character of the establishment. This lady 
was rewarded for her love, by the convent of Saint 
Louis de Vernon ; and her brother became President 
of the Parliament of Paris. * Such disorders soon 
ruined the convent ; all pious people forsook it. It 
was only when, some time afterwards, fine religious 
music was chanted here, with the aid of theatrical 
talent, that the court and fashion of the capital made 
it once more their resort. But more scandalous 
scenes even than those which first depopulated the 
nunnery succeeded, till the Archbishop of Paris was 
compelled to close it. Still it remained the resort of 
fashion. About the building erected by the pious 
daughter of the eighth Ijouis, all that was extravagant 
in French fashion, and all that was most costly, were 
assembled.^' 

Of Longchamps, in 1785, a French author has 
given a description, which I am tempted to translate. 
The author here interposes, tempted by M. Sebas- 
tien^s learning :— 

"In 1785 an Englishman appeared in Long- 
champs in a silver carriage, the wheels of which 
glistened with precious stones. The horses which 
drew this costly vehicle were shod with silver shoes. 

VOL. II. 8 
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The scramble of every visitor was to ootshine his 
neighbonr. It was a toumament among fortunes. 
The conrtesan vied with the' dnchess^ the financier 
with the prince^ and all in confusion, without dis- 
tinction of place or rank. It was a real satnTnalia, 
a prelude to that^ alas ! that was soon to drench the 
state in blood. Masks walked abont; La Mode, 
from the summit of a car drawn by bntterflieSy dic- 
tated her decrees ; and the crowd were eager to receive 
and transmit them from province to province, till 
they became known in the most distant parts of the 
empire. On each side of the Champs Elys^ might 
be seen rows of ladies sitting upon chairs, rivalling 
one another in the splendour of their dresses. In. 
the side alleys were the pedestrians, and in the space 
between^ were the cocoa-merchants, musicians, Italian 
smgers with guitars and dulcimers; and hawkers 
crying lists of the pretty women of Paris. It was 
a scene of joy, gaietj, and noise, difficult to describe. 
These were some of the features of the f£te de 
Longchamps.^^ 

The picture, to fit the Longchamps of the present 
time, needs little alteration. The dresses differ, but 
there is the same rivalry ; customs differ, but there is 
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the same malice^ the same envy^ and I fear as much 
immorality, amid the throng, The Revolution, how- 
ever, for a time clouded these fetes — the sacred edifice 
was sold and demolished, and it was only when the 
genius of Napoleon led the people back to the splen- 
dours of a court, that the ffite was revived. 

In the Bois de Boulogne there are, however, a 
thousand interesting associations which attach it to 
many popular passages of the history of France. To 
wander about the quiet walks of the wood and gather, 
as we stroll, stray bits from its past, may not be 
unpleasant idleness. 

Even while Albert and his father take caf^ noir at 
the Madrid, we may run through the long story of 
the King's Palace, which was at one time the orna- 
ment of the wood. The Ch&teau of Madrid, known 
also as the Porcelain Ch8,teau, or ChS,teau de Faience, 
was built by Francis I. It was called the Madrid 
in remembrance of the long imprisonment which the 
illustrious prisoner of Pavia suffered in Spain. The 
Madrid was chiefly remarkable for the rich enamels 
of Bernard de Palissy, which ornamented three of its 
facades. The Madrid was the favourite resort of its 
builder. Here he frequently invited ladies, and the 

82 
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figtes which enlivened the castle were remarkable. 
Under Henri II. the fe^ivals lost all their brilliancy : 
the ch&teau became the home ''of love and mystery/^ 
Here this tender gentleman passed long hours with 
the beautifnl Diane de Poitiers^ Duchess of Yaleuti- 
nois. Afterwards Charles IX. here enjoyed the 
society of his mistress^ and wrote his book entitled 
'' Le Chasse Royale/^ At the Madrid the ferocious 
tastes of the third Henry were gratified by the spec- 
tacle of wild-beast fights. These barbarous scenes 
were stopped by the King, after a dream in which 
he thought the wild beasts had broken loose^ and 
were ready to devour him. Afterwards, the Madrid 
was little better than a dog-kennel. Henri IV., 
however, repaired all the ravages his predecessors 
had committed, and it was here that he met 
the nun Catherine de Verdun. But these in- 
terviews suddenly ceased, and shortly afterwards 
Marguerite de Valois received the chS,teau as a reward 
for her cousent to a divorce. While Marguerite 
owned it, Madrid, according to Mezeray, was a place 
of rest and luxury. Devout and luxurious at the 
same time, she here entertained the great ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and hence she went often in company 
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with St. Vincent de Paul to the nunnery of Long- 
champs. Afterwards Louis XIII. stayed a few times 
at the castle, and here Louis XV. also came. And 
thus the story of the chS,teau runs to the year 1787, 
when it was ordered to be carted away. It was 
handed over to a company for demolition, but it was 
so strongly built that the contractors were almost 
ruined by the expense of destroying it. Most of 
Paliss/s enamels were pounded for cement; a few 
only were saved, and these served as models for the 
decoration of the grand entrance to the present 
Madrid, where Sebastien is drinking coffee in the 
cool hours of the summer evening. 

Strolling hither and thither between the Madrid 
and Longchamps, the idler may easily discover the 
chgi,teau known as the Folic d^Artois — better known 
as Bagatelle. This is historic ground also, but with- 
out interesting associations. OriginaDy there stood 
here a modest dwelling inhabited by Mdlle. de 
Charolois, daughter of Louis, Prince of Cond^. Of 
this lady's festivities little need be said. They 
have been subject to many malicious interpretations, 
the unravelment of which would serve no useful 
purpose, since the lady has been nearly a century in 
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her grave. Bat the present boildiiig is noticeahle 
as that which the Comte d'Artois^ brother of Louis 
XYI., built after the designs of GaUand. It was 
originally estimated that the new Petit-Trianon would 
cost one hundred thousand francs ; whereas the afiSEor 
was not complete with an expenditure of less than six 
times the original estimate. It is said that the Count 
had a bet with Marie Antoinette that the building 
would be finished within a month. It was in effect 
rapidly constructed^ but not so fast as the Count 
declared. The large sum of money it cost^ earned for 
it a name which it has not retained generally — ^viz.. 
La Folia d'Artois. 

Still strolling on his idle way, the lounger, by 
directing his steps to the eastern quarter of the wood, 
may find the remains of a ch&teau in which many 
notable scenes in French history were enacted. La 
Muette was originally only a hunting-lodge, where 
Charles IX. repaired to hunt the stag. Afterwards, 
Marguerite de Valois offered the ch8,teau to the 
Dauphin ; and, later, the property lapsed from the 
hands of Royalty to return to the governing house, 
in the minority of Louis XV. It owed many 
important improvements to the Eegent, before it 
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became the favourite residence of the Duchess of 
Berri. Hither, after dinner, came this Princess, with 
her numerous court, to return to the Luxembourg 
only when the night was far advanced. The memoirs 
of the time leave but little doubt upon the character 
of the amusements enjoyed by the Eegent's child. 
Her career herein was marked by a series of noisy 
festivals. She passed away from the world while her 
gaieties were at their height, and the Muette fell 
within the power of Louis XV. This Monarch 
rebuilt it and enlarged the gardens about it, which he 
ornamented with choice flowers and magnificent 
orange-trees. The rooms were decorated with fine 
paintings and statuary. The King came frequently, 
with the Due de Richelieu, a few favourites, and 
mistresses. As Baron de Genesse, he enjoyed in 
this chStteau, the familiarity and the license which he 
loved. But we may rapidly pass this point of the 
history to arrive at the hours which the Dauphin and 
his beautiful wife, Marie Antoinette, spent here. 

At La Muette the young couple passed the first 
days of their union — a union which was the charm and 
the death of the husband. It was to this chS.teau the . 
young couple repaired on that sorrowful night when 
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the extinguished candle in Louis the Fifteenths 
chamber window, summoned the young heir's carriage 
to the gateway of Versailles. It was from this ch&teau 
that the young Sovereign dictated that celebrated edict 
known as the '^ Edict of La Muette/' This wise and 
liberal measure propitiously opened a reign destined 
to be closed in blood. Stormy times soon withdrew 
the young couple from their retirement, to Versailles. 
Afterwards they visited it once yearly, when the King 
reviewed the French Guard. And thus ends the 
story of La Muette, so far as Royalty is associated 
with it. It is, however, connected with the Revolution, 
for it was in the gardens of the chateau that the city 
of Paris gave the memorable banquet of the Federation, 
in 1 7 90. Twenty thousand men partook of this great 
entertainment. Like the Madrid, La Muette was sold 
and destroyed during the Revolution. 

Not only is the wood crammed with historical 
associations — chiefly, it must be confessed, of a scan- 
dalous character — but the villages, also, by wliich its 
outskirts are dotted, have each their relation to some 
celebrated man or circumstance. There is Passy — 
pleasant, lively Passy — with the names of M. de la 
Poplinifere, M. de BoulainviUiers, the Princess de 
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Lamballe, Jean Jacques Eousseau, and others, upon 
it; there is Auteuil, celebrated also for its wine, 
where Boilieu, Moliere, and Mdme. Helvetius lived ; 
and there is Boulogne, the beloved home of Parisian 
laundresses, which gives its name to the wood. 

Passv, although dating so far back as the reign of 
Charles V., appears to owe all its importance to Louis 
XV., and his visits to La Muette. These frequent 
excursions led many of his courtiers to construct large 
mansions hereabout — mansions which are still its 
conspicuous ornaments. Among the notable build- 
ings, however, perhaps the ChS.teau Valentinois is 
the most remarkable. The eccentricities and the 
gallantries of the famous countess of this name, 
who inhabited it, and the visit of Dr. Franklin, in 
1777, to it, have contributed to make it an object 
of interest. But on all sides we find historic grounds. 
There is the mansion of Sillary-Genlis, where Mdme. 
de Genlis used to be with the young Orleans family ; 
and where, in 1789, under the banner of Freemasonry, 
Valence, Dumouriez, d^Aguillons, Le Pelletier, the 
Abbe Sieyes, and Eobespierre digested their revolu- 
tionary plans. In this neighbourhood, also, is La 
Folic, of which it need be said only that it was in- 
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liabited by Mdlle. de Bomans^ and visited at the same 
period by Louis XV. When the decline of fashion- 
able gallantries threatened to throw Passy into 
obscurity, the discovery of medicinal waters gave new 
sunshine to its prospect. It became a popular pilgri- 
mage, to seek the fresh air and healing springs of this 
most charming suburb. Among its bathers Passy 
boasts the name of Eousseau. At the present time, 
however, the waters have lost their reputation. 
'^ They are too near Paris,^' declares the historian of 
the Bois de Boulogne, ^' to be believed in/' 

Auteuil, like Passy, owes its interest to the cele- 
brated men who have lived there. It has been said 
that to write the history of Auteuil is almost to 
write the literary history of the seventeenth century. 
Here Boileau had a country house; here Moliere also 
had his. 

M. de Capelle talks learnedly to his impatient son 
on these matters as they pass on. Moliere's house 
bears the following inscription : — '^ Ici fut la maison 
de Moliere.^' In Boileau's house, such men as Racine, 
Moliere, Lafontaine, and Chappelle assembled; and 
here the proprietor indulged that love of skittles for 
which he was remarkable. At Auteuil, also, Mdme. 
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Helvetius received Champort, Turgot, Franklin, the 
Abb^ Morellefc, La Rochette, Thomas, Cabanis, and 
BoufHers; and, lastly, the great Napoleon. Here 
also the Princess de Carignan was burned to death 
in the H6tel de Praslin. Praslin — a name upon 
which a more recent tragedy has thrown new gloom. 
At the opposite extremity of the wood is the 
village to which it owes its name. The village of 
Boulogne traces its origin back to the fourteenth 
century, when some Parisians, to expiate their sins, 
performed a pious pilgrimage to Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
where there was then a celebrated image of the 
Virgin. On their return they resolved to build a 
church precisely similar to that at the seaport, and 
for this object they obtained an authority from 
Philip V. Hence the village, which is now remark- 
able for the quiet manners of its inhabitants, and 
for the enormous quantities of linen weekly washed 
there. It is said, moreover, that Boulogne is re- 
markable for its fidelity to the sanctity of its origin ; 
that the modern villagers are noticeable as con- 
scientious pietists. The only historical point to be 
added to the history of the village, is one told in 
the chronicles of the reign of Charles VII. It is 
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related that in the year 1429 the brother Bichard 
was attracting Parisian crowds to the village, by 
the fame of his sermons. On one particular day he 
preached so eloquently against luxury and gambling, 
that his Parisian hearers on their return to Paris, lit 
huge fires in the streets, in which the men burned 
tables, cards, billiards, balls, &c., and the women 
their ornaments. He would be a wonderful man in 
these days who should so affect his congregation as 
to made Pride decline the attendance of the powdered 
footman, or the advantage of a new bonnet. And 
we are apt in this present time to slight the spirit 
of a demonstration like that provoked by the good 
brother Richard. ^^What terrible fanaticism ! '^ ex- 
claims the Independent. But, if the Independent 
would just for a few moments, subject his free 
thoughts to the consideration of the impulses which 
impelled men and women to the sacrifice of their 
valuables, we should see in the rude expression of 
their convictions, a sincerity and a courage, which are 
not easily perceptible in any of the thousand and 
one sects, who dispute the spiritual dominion of the 
world. 

Nor in the storv of Le Calvaire du Mont Yalerien 
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shall we see so much to shock even the most Pro- 
testant nerves. Le Calvaire, which, from the summit 
of the Mont Val^rien, by Suresnes, commanded a 
view of Paris, was a spot to which the pious in- 
habitants of the French capital made pilgrimage up 
to 1830. Now, the three crosses which crowned 
the hill, the remains of the monastery, the little by- 
way chapels dotted along the road, have disappeared ; 
all that could recall the pious work of Hubert Char- 
pentier has been removed. Yet when, from the 
Thirteenth Louis, this grand Vicar of the arch- 
bishopric of Auch, obtained permission to assemble 
a religious body upon the summit of this hill, that 
they might overlook the capital and teach holy 
lessons to all pilgrims, he did brave work according 
to his belief; and let us hope and trust, without a 
sneer, that his lessons and his absolutions did their 
good in his day. Here, too, Bernardin de St. Pierre 
and Jean Jacques Eousseau once strolled in company, 
and prayed in the church, having resolved to ask 
permission to dine with the monks. And, according 
to Bernardin de St. Pierre, Eousseau was so im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the place that he 
exclaimed, '^Now I understand the sacred passage 
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which declares that^ when two or three are gathered 
together in the name of God^ He will be in the 
midst of them." 

This incident in the history of the place^ contrasts 
strongly with that which Dulaure^ in his " History 
of the Suburbs of Paris," is glad to put forward, to 
the disparagement of the monks. Dulaure declares 
that "the charlatanism which makes its way every- 
where, established itself even upon the Hill du Cal- 
vaire. To awaken the generosity of pious souls, and 
to induce them to throw devoutly plenty of money 
in the chajiels, where the mysteries of the Passion are 
represented, a number of coins were nailed to the 
ground; but the damp, which did not affect the iron 
nails in the same way as the copper sous, exposed 
the trick." This explanation of the practice which 
the monks undoubtedly followed of nailing coins 
to the earth, is otherwise explained by Edouard 
Gourdin, in his work on the Bois de Boulogne. 
The explanation which he offers is, that the poor 
people and children of the neighbouring villages 
(Suresnes and Puteaux), dazzled by the sight of 
heaps of money on the ground, and separated from 
th«m only by a grating, contrived, by dexterous 
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angling, to steal so mucli that the monks were at 
last compelled to gather up the offerings every 
evening; but that, feeling it necessary to have a 
few coins about upon the ground, to indicate to the 
pious where they should cast their offerings — ^just 
as the farmer deposits an egg in the henroost as 
a broad hint to the fowls — they nailed them to the 
earth, to stultify the felonious efforts of the villagers. 
This version of the story is the subject of bitter 
taunts between the villages of Suresnes and Pu- 
teaux, each village referring the felony to its neigh- 
bour. 

After this fashion, if not in these words, M. 
Sebastien talked to his son on their way to St. Cloud. 
He talked against time, against anything. His object 
was to put off the explanation for which he had taken 
that long walk. As when two intimate friends have 
some pleasant explanation to make, they beat about 
the bush, become interested in the bird in the 
window, the flowers upon the table, the ornaments 
upon the mantlepiece, so M. Sebastien was voluble 
and discursive on the history and many interests of 
the Bois de Boulogne— then a rugged wilderness; 
now a trim park^ with its lakes^ and gondolas, and 
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chftlets^ and crowds flirting to the stirring music of 
Imperial bands. 

The hour comes, however, for the explanatioii, 
when the sting must be put forth — when the woond 
must be opened. There is deep sorrow in the heart 
that must send forth the poison and see the victim 
writhe. Ay! but the work lies there to be done. 
The dread business in hand must be accomplished. 
M. Sebastien had no opposition to offer to the 
tender wishes of his son and Henriette. As a pru- 
dent father, could he oppose the match ? The young 
lady was accomplished, amiable, prepossessing, if not 
strictly handsome. Her fortune was one which the 
proudest peer who had bowed to the Citizen King, 
might covet. M. Sebastien had no reason to deny 
his son the happiness which he desired. But M. 
Sebastien was nervous. The world did not know 
all. Even Aunt Alix did not know all. Only M. 
Sebastien had made up his mind that Albert should 
marry Henriette, and that from them a great family- 
should arise in the state. 

They were, at length, seated in the park of St. 
Cloud, somewhere near the cascade fountain, which is 
dear to the Sunday hoUday folk of Paris; and by 
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which the desperate gambler stakes his sous for 
gingerbread. 

" You must make a gallant, amusing, attractive 
loveij Albert/' said M. Sebastien. This was his 
considerate way of opening the conversation. Albert 
was roused from his sullen silence, at length. He 
replied — 

^^ It suffices, Sir, that I am loved.'' 

'^When do you intend to be open and candid 
with me, Albert? Have I forfeited your confi- 
dence?" 

'^ No, Sir ; but you have never inspired it." 

" When children grow up they forget the hands 
that guarded them through their infancy." 

'' No, Sir ; they forget nothing. They remember 
long, lonely weeks passed under the tyranny of a 
cruel, ignorant woman ; the father who never spoke, 
save in reproof or mockery; the dreadful imprison- 
ment of the heart, in which it sickens." 

" What, Albert ! Are not you old enough — or, 
wise enough, I should say — ^to know that the correc- 
tion the parent inflicts is inflicted with a bleeding 
heart, for the ultimate good of his child ? " 

"It may have been aU done on principle. Sir: 

VOL. II. T 
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bat I, who suffered, remember a chfldhood on which 
I look back with positive horror/' 

^'You will be wiser when yon are forty. But 
yon were always a gloomy^ tacitnm child.'' 

''The gloom you threw npon me. Sir; and the 
silence yon compelled by the severity of yonr manner, 
and the sharpness of yonr words/' 

This was, indeed, bold speaking for Albert. His 
father folded his arms, and contemplated the yonng 
fellow in his new character. 

" You appear, however, determined to make up for 
lost time. A boy like you, turning round and lectur- 
ing his father ! I suppose you will wind up by dis- 
missing me from your presence ? " 

Albert lifted his hat, and bowed. '' Sir, I shall 
always treat my father with proper respect, I 
trust/' 

" Well said, Albert. Now listen to me. I shall 
ask you ten years hence (if I am alive), what you 
think about a father's duties? Perhaps you will 
have children of your own by that time. You say 
you love Henriette" — 

Albert's eyes glowed, and he turned passionately 
towards his father. "1 say I love her; I do love 
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her ! Every moment of my life — every beating of 
my heart — every thought of my brain — is hers/' 

" Tush ! Of course — of course, my boy ! Time was 
when I talked the same rubbish. But tell me, does she 
love you ? There must be two parties to the contract.'' 

"Does Henriette love me, father? Have you 
seen us together ? " 

" Yes ; and I confess that I never saw more than 
a little awkwardness on your side in her presence. 
She appeared to me calm and self-possessed enough." 

" You don't know her. Sir. Love me ! She has 
sworn by all that is solemn she will marry me, and 
me only. We are betrothed." 

'^Betrothed! Ay; but between the exchange 
of vows and the altar, there is a long journey, Albert." 

Albert gazed anxiously into his father's face, 
'^ Parents may intervene." 

" You are quite sure she loves you, Albert ? " 

'^ I would stake my life on her constancy." 

" Would you, inexperienced boy ? Do you re- 
member that, as we crossed the Eue Boyale, I lifted 
my hat to an elderly lady, who was in a fine carriage 
with her two blooming daughters. Do you recollect 
the circumstance ? " 

T 2 
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Perfectly. It was the Duchess of Guigne's 
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carriage." 
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Then let me tell you an anecdote. Many years 
ago two young people used to have stolen iiiterviews 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. It was an odd place 
to choose, but they found it convenient. They were 
equal in station, of noble family, rich ; in short, 
there appeared to be every hope that the two would 
marry with a better stock of love, than we generally 
put nowadays into these kind of arrangements. The 
vows of eternal love and constancy ! ha ! I cannot 
but laugh when I remember them. The two were to 
live or die together. Should cruel parents intervene, 
they were to drop over the Pont des Arts together, 
and so make their way to the Morgue. Well, my 
dear Albert, this toying, and vowing, and swearing 
went on for many months, until one fine morning the 
young lady^s mamma sent for her. The Duke of 
Guignes had called to pay his respects. The Duke 
called a second and a third time. The young lady 
missed her appointments in the Luxembourg Gardens ; 
then the young gallant with whom she had ex- 
changed vows and love-tokens received a letter, in 
which the young lady asked for the return of both. 
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They were returaed to her with disdain — contempt. 
The young lady of the Luxembourg Gardens was the 
Duchess you saw in the Eue Eoyale with her 
daughters. 

^^And the young lover whom she abandoned — 
what became of him ? " 

" You ought to know, Albert. He married, after 
many years, the mother of Albert de Capelle.'' 

'^ It was you, then, whom this heartless woman 
abandoned ? " 

M. Sebastien smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 
"Of course, it was,'' he said; "but she is not so 
heartless as you might imagine. She is still loved 
by her husband, and her children adore her ; and I 
have lived to thank her for her faithlessness. So be 
calm, and look the world in the face. Henriette may 
love you to-day, and meet a Duke of Guignes to- 



morrow.'' 



" Impossible I " 

" Only you are in a better position than I was. 
Your cruel, tyrannical father makes you a rich man. 
Your fortune and position will not be unworthy the 
acceptance of the heiress of the Count de Capelle. 
Since the Count died we have prospered vastly. 
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These money-makiDg times have been propiidons to 
your uncle Jules and myself. It is my wish that 
you should ally yourself with Henriette (here Albert 
caught his father's hand, and kissed it vehemently), 
and establish a future race of the De Capelles, who 
Shall be powerful and rich, with the first in the king- 
dom. I say, Albert, that this is the dearest wish of 
my life ; indeed, the only wish I have to see fulfilled 
before I die.'^ 

^^My dear father, whom I have wronged, a 
thousand, thousand thanks/' 

'^Tush, boy! This is not the time for senti- 
ment. I repeat, there is often a long way to travel 
between the bethrothal and the altar. You must 
keep your head cool, and give me all your confidence. 
You have my consent, but. you must have that of 
your uncle Jules/' 

'^ He will give it me with all his heart. He is so 
good and generous always.'^ 
*^ See him to-morrow/' 
" This very night. I am sure of him.'' 
" We shall see. Don't be too confident, my boy; 
and should any difficulty arise, mind — come to me. 
I am your best counsellor/' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Confident, as young maDhood always is, Albert 
went to his room on his return with his father from 
St. Cloud. On the way home his father had per- 
suaded him that it was better not to disturb M. Jules 
that evening. 

Albert was confident and radiant. '^ She is mine 
— my Henriette I She is given over to my arms. 
My father consents. I am the most fortunate of 
men. Uncle Jules refuse ! He loves Henriette ; he 
has been always kind to me ; he is leaving for the 
country, tired of life. Could he do better than leave 
sweet Henriette to my loving care ? Eef use, indeed ! 
I am sure that he will put his good arms about us, 
and bless us.^^ With this excitement in his brain, 
Albert sat at his desk to write. 

A Frenchman's love letter in no respects resem- 
bles that of an Englishman. The Frenchman is 
extravagant in the expression of his passion : the 
Englishman leaves simple words to express all the 
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depth of his affection: The Frenchman's mistress is 
an angel^ with eyes that eclipse the bine of heaven. 
She is sweeter than the rose; more graceful and 
gentler than the gazelle. Her voice silences the 
nightingale^ that he may learn new notes from her 
most careless speaking. He protests that he is 
ready to die for her ; nay, he almost intreats her to 
put some awful test to him. Does she command him 
to tear his flesh — ^to walk barefoot round Paris — to 
cast himself into the Seine ? He is ready : at least 
he writes so. 

The Englishman in love is more modest. His 
fires are well regulated. He is overawed with the 
purity, confounded by the condescension, embarrassed 
by the infinite graces, of his mistress. He presses 
her hand gently, approaches her with a glad deference, 
and hints and sighs rather than speaks, his love. 
His pen trembles in his hand, and he shapes his 
passionate thoughts in cold words. He warms his 
mistress as snow warms. Albert threw himself into 
his subject wildly : — 

'' Midnight. 

" Adorable Henriette ! — Happiness, delight, 
heaven ! I have thrown my window open to look 
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out upon the stars that to-night appear to laugh^ as 
they twinkle in the heavens, congratulating me. 
The gentle wind that steals into my room, is fragrant, 
and soft, and balmy as your breath, when your murmur 
in my ears the words that entrance my soul. Are 
you thinking of me at this moment, or whispering my 
name in your dreams ? It thrills me to believe even 
for a moment that it is so. I think you must have 
guessed by that exquisite sympathy, which people 
who love one another as we love, how I have passed 
the day, and how happily it has closed. Yes, my 
Henriette knows all. Her loving heart has divined 
all. And is she as happy as I am ? With all my 
soul, I trust so. I would have stolen to her side 
this very night, and have looked into her pure eyes, 
to read my fate there once more. I would have 
watched how the colour came and went upon her 
cheek, as I told her that my father had consented to 
our union. Yes, my adorable angel, I am free to 
marry you. I have my father's blessing on our love. 
Will your heart beat when you read this, as mine 
beats writing it ? But why should I doubt her, who 
with the noble generosity of her nature, has freely 
given her heart, even to one as unworthy of the 
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treasure as myself? It is, that I am oppressed, or 
rather confounded, with an overwhelming sense of 
your infinite generosity to a creature who was alone 
in the world, and, indeed, was not fitted by nature to 
shine in it. You who are gifted with all the graces 
which command the admiration of society, turn from 
the gifted and the cultivated, to cast the light of your 
spotless and beautiful life upon a dull hermit, who 
hardly knows how to munch herbs in his cell. I 
bless and adore you, as I remember all the sacrifice 
and call to mind the tender voice in which you made 
it. If I tell you, adorable Henriette, that not an 
hour shall pass over my head henceforth, that shall 
not be given to gratitude for your love, will you believe 
me ? In this solemn promise I merely vow to make 
a heaven upon earth for myself, since it is a delight 
beyond all other delights, to be near you, to anticipate 
every wish, and be your loving, trusted servant. 

^^I look out upon the stars that are shining 
over your innocent head, and seem to pray to them 
to be messengers from me to you at this moment. 
I stretch my eyes through the crystal night, in the 
direction of Passy, but the cruel shades lie thick 
between you and me, and I oan see only mist in the 
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distance. I try to make out your form coming 
dimly from this distance towards me, with out- 
stretched arms and those kind glowing eyes. I lean 
forth, and the cold night wraps my feverish face, and 
I know you are not there. 

"It must be. The hours must roll long past 
the sunrise, before I may speak to you ; so I send 
you my heart, dear love, in this. It will be upon 
your pillow when you wake, for our good old Vir- 
ginie will be the bearer of it. I found her waiting 
here when we returned last night. She was laughing 
and chattering as usual. Need I say how pleased I 
was to listen to her, since all her stories were about 
you, my hearths idol? She knows where to find 
this note, and she will steal hither and fetch it about 
the time the birds wake. I send a thousand kisses 
upon it to my own beloved, with a prayer that she 
may feel the rapture when she opens it, that fills the 
souls of him who sends it. And so, best and purest, 
and noblest of women, light and joy of my life, a 
long, sweet angel sleep ; and a bright morrow. I must 
to rest, if my happiness is not too great for sleep. Till 
to-morrow ! God be with you ! 

'^ Albert.^' 
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And so, poor child, yoa really love him ? " Aunt 
Alix said, holding Henriette's hand as she spoke. 
''It is a pity; but it happens every day/' 

Henriette spoke with dignity and firmness, her &ce 
flushed, her eyes glowing from their unfathomable 
depths : — " Aunt Alix, in a few years I shall be my 
own mistress, and then I shall be under no obligation, 
to ask Uncle Jules whom I may many/' 

'^My dear Henriette, you will get over this 
schoolgirl love. Depend upon it, your Uncle Jules^ 
who loves you like his own child, has sound reasons, 
and all for your own good, why you should not be 
Alberts wife/' 

"I thank Uncle Jules for his good intentions. 
For his love — ^it would be ingratitude itself in me to 
doubt it a moment. If my love for Albert brings 
me misery in the end, I shall still be content." 

^'Tut, tut! You children have such poetic 
imaginations. You never will listen to experience. 
My dear Henriette do you think that I have never 
loved ? Why, I was desperately in love with a boy 
who hadn't a five-franc piece ; and I vowed that I would 
walk barefoot round the world with him. I was 
removed to the country, where I was speedily cured 
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of my folly, and made tractable for a proper and 
rational marriage/' 

^^ Your story only confirms my resolution. Aunt 
Alix. I should hate myself could I follow in your 
footsteps; and worse than all — a torture beyond 
human endurance — ^Albert would hate me/' 

" Or forget,'' Aunt Alix answered, as though she 
were making one of her merry little points in a 
drawing-room. 

Henriette's eyes flashed scornfully upon her. 

" Ton look very well so, my dear." 

Indignant and confused, Henriette turned away, 
and as she retired Aunt AUx called aloud — 

" Eemember, my dear, what I have told you ! 
Hope nothing from your uncle Jules. Nothing will 
shake his resolution. You will never have his 
consent." 

M. Jules, on his return from the dinner with his 
brother, had held a long conversation at night with 
Aunt Alix. He had related to her all that bad passed 
between M. Sebastien and Albert. He had spoken 
with so much passion that he had absolutely startled 
the old lady. 

^' See to this. Aunt Alix ! " he said. " I tell you 
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that Albert and Henriette can never come together. 
I tell you that it would be an nnholy and shamefdl 
marriage: that the two would live to loathe each 
other. In shorty I have sworn that this marriage shall 
never take place while I Uve/' 

" Tou were always the strangest of men, Jules. 
It was only the other day I was saying that the De 
Capelles were the most eccentric family I knew. 
Now, why have you sworn all this ? Why should you 
step in between these two young people, and, with 
your grand air, tell them it is your Royal will they 
should be miserable ? '^ 

M. Jules glanced at Aunt Alix. '^ Why ? Know 
that I have my reasons — reasons that would make 
your blood freeze if you knew them. Eeasons which 
admit of no argument. Eeasons from which there is 
no escape. Do you think the resolution I have taken, 
or rather the resolution that is forced upon me, costs 
me no pain. Aunt AJix, it dries up the last blood 
that is in my heart. It takes ten years from my 
miserable life. It devours the little remnant of my 
happiness. That dear girl whom I love ; to satisfy 
whose lightest wish I would cheerfully give my life ; 
who has grown up under my eyes, and only grown to 
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show me more and more how well she deserves to be 
happy— I must blight her first affection, and bear her 
away with me to the country ; to begin, in her youth, 
the mournful days of an errandless life. If you think 
that this cruelty is committed in a capricious moment, 
in clownish anger, or for wanton mischief, you have 
never known much of me, although we have lived the 
better part of our lives through, under the same 
roof/' 

" Heap your reproaches upon me I It is men's 
way of explaining their own follies." 

" Follies ! Was anybody ever so provoking ? 
Don't I tell you that I have reasons which I cannot, 
and will not, and never shall, explain ? '' 

^* Then why trouble me with the matter at all ? 
We always fall out when we have an argument — you 
are so verv unreasonable." 

" Because you must soften all this to poor Henri- 
ette. You can speak to her more intimately than I 
can. You can, with your fine tact, break the fall." 

"Thank you, M. Jules. Your compliment is 
charming. You leave me a delightful task — as, 
indeed, you have left me many delightful tasks." 

"Draw Henriette's mind from this unfortunate 
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attachment. Let her know that she can never be 
Albert^s wife. Persuade her to write this to Albert. 
It may prevent a terrible collision between me and 
Sebastien/' 

M. Jules had avoided his brother since they had 
dined together. It was his wish to get away from 
Paris without having had an explanation. He felt 
that his brother was anxious for the match, and would 
do his utmost to bring it about. 

^^Cold-blooded calculator that he is!'' Jules 
muttered to himself as he strpUed about his garden, 
unconscious of its beauties. '^ Ay, he would stand 
still and smiling at the altar, while Baptiste's child 
was given to his boy. But it shall not be. My list 
of errors — of crimes, is full. The grave is opening 
at my feet. I have but scant time to cleanse myself. 
It shall not be ! Hear me ! Oh, shade of my 
wronged brother, hear me ! The foul wrong shall not 
be done to your child. I swear to you, it shall not.'' 

M. Jules avoided Albert also, and when he heard 
that he was expected at Passy on the morrow of his 
walk with his father to St. Cloud, the protector of 
Henriette arranged to absent himself. "A weary, 
weary Ufe this," he said, as he took his hat; ''but it 
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will last only a few days longer; and then for quiet 
and rest in the country. I never bend my steps 
hitherward aj^ain.^^ 

M. Jules was strolling from Passy, towards St. 
Cloud. Had he walked in the direction of Paris he 
might have met Albert. He walked carelessly, sad, 
and pre-occupied, with heavy thoughts rolling in a 
storm about his brain. The big fellow was struggling 
with his secret sorrow, and his hair was blanching 
hourly. He was suddenly accosted. 

" What, ho I Monsieur ! Going to eat a gibelotte 
at Boulogne? Ha! ha! I told Monsieur your 
brother, we should meet again. I have the honour 
to wish you good day.^' 

Edmond, the rag-picker, flung his basket of rags 
and paper from his back, and prepared for a parley. 
He remarked that he had taken M. Jules by surprise ; 
and that there was fear, ashy pale, and trembling, in 
his face. 

" Be off ! '* at last M. Jules said, with a desperate 
effort. " Be off ! insolent vagabond I '' 

But Edmond leant upon his rag-hook, and stood 
direct before M. Jules. 

'' One moment with the vagabond. Let me tell 
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yoa that I am not 90 easily got rid of. We have 
secrets in common — ay, secrets, do you hear ? " 

M. Jules bit his lip, and clenched his fist. He 
was determined to be quit of his intruder. 

^' Do you think I don't know why you once 
befriended me, and why you afterwards cast me off as 
no better than that ? '' pointing to the dirty confusion 
in his basket. " Am I a dolt, a fool, an ass ? " 

" Be off I " M. Jules now shouted. 

But the rag-picker still stood in front of him. 

^^ Once when I told you of your debt to me, you 
shivered like a baby at a dog; you and your little 
brother, and you gave me what I asked. Now you 
would kick me; and you shiver still. Monsieur de 
Capelle, but not — (raising his rag-hook) — ^as you 
shall shiver. We swim in the same boat; we shall 
go to the devil together. Give me money — give me 
money ! " 

M. Jules hesitated. He drew his hand from his 
pocket, after a moment of agonising doubt, and cast 
some five-franc pieces into the broad, black, out- 
stretched palm. 

"Curse and horror of my wretched life, take your 
money, and leave me ! " 
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The rag-picker rattled the money and kughed, 
and cried after M. Jules, ^^I shall drink to your 
health ; I shall drink a dozen cups to your health at 
the Drapeau Bouge/^ 

M. Jules strode forward, pale, trembling, and 
excited. He called himself a vile, unhappy wretch y 
he smote the ground with his stick, clenched his 
teeth, grasped his stick until his knuckles almost 
burst through the skin. He walked so fast and so 
erratically, that the passers-by turned upon their heels 
to look after him. 

" Is he mad ? " more than one stranger said. 

^^Is he going to murder somebody?^' said a 
second. A third stranger mildly suggested that M. 
Jules had been bitten by a mad dog. " Or he has 
lost his game at dominoes,^^ a wag in a workman's 
blouse remarked, not displeased to see a gentleman 
of distinguished exterior, playing antics in a public 
thoroughfare. A facetious group of French workmen, 
with the cue once given, never willingly let the ball 
go to the ground. " His tailor will give no more 
credit ! " ^^ His wife has cut off his pocket-money \" 
'^ His hairdresser has turned him out badly this morn- 
ing/' Amiable children, hissing after this miserable 
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man ; he would give his money and his name to be 
one of you. 

Albert was betimes at Fassy. M. Jules had not 
been gone a quarter of an hour when he arrived. He 
found Henriette in the garden — in an arbour; bis 
letter lying upon her lap. She turned to him, and 
her head fell upon his shoulder, and she wept. 

^^ Is this the greeting of a bride ? " said Albert, 
holding the poor girl fast to his heart. " Have you 
had my letter? Surely Virginie has not failed 
me. 

Henriette held the letter, wet with tears, under 
Albert's eyes. ^^Well, and it does not make you 
happy, Henriette ? '^ He held her back at arm's 
length, to read her answer in her eyes ; but she hung 
her head, and sobbed. 

The explanation of her grief was dropped like 
drops of blood, from her heart. Albert listened with 
lips gaping apart, his eyes starting and bloodshot. 
To be so near happiness, and then to see the barriers 
raised, the bolts drawn, and a sword of flame gleaming 
at the postern ! 

" But he will relent, Henriette ; he must relent. 
Where is he P'' 
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''He is away; I believe, gone to avoid you/' 
^gain Henriette burst into a flood of tears. 

Albert spent no time in idle words. When he 
bade Henriette show courage, she dried her eyes, stood 
erect and firm, and gazed steadily, with inexpressible 
tenderness, into his boyish face. 

" Henriette, they may do their worst, but they 
cannot separate us for ever. Be comforted. I will 
follow Uncle Jules. Be sure of it, FU find him. 
Patience, and hope till I return. I believe that this 
is some of Aunt Alix's mischief, after all.'' 

Henriette mournfully shook her head. 

"Yes, yes, angel of my life, believe me ! I will 
talk to Uncle Jules ; I will persuade, implore him. I 
will cb'ng to his knees, bathe his hands with my tears, 
tiU he says yes." 

'' Pray God that you soften his heart, Albert ! " 

A long, murmuring kiss, and Albert rushed from 
the garden. Henriette resumed her seat in the arbour, 
out of sight of Aunt Alix, folded the dear letter, and 
placed it in her bosom ; and sighed and wept by turns. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The wayside travellers on the St. Cload road most 
have been much puzzled. They had stood to stare at 
the eccentric impetuosity of an elderly gentleman^ 
who walked as though human life depended upon 
his speed. Ten minutes later a slight^ nimble-footed 
exquisite^ flushed and excited^ strode at his fastest 
pace, in the wake of the first. The group of work- 
men who had indulged their satirical powers at the 
expense of M. Jules, were not likely to spare M. 
Albert. One wag suggested that it was a donkey 
race, another that the young man was the keeper of 
the old one. Albert reached his uncle's elbow, and 
caught hold of it rather roughly. The two men 
stared at one another in silence. 

''In the name of Heaven, Albert, what new 
disaster has happened ? '^ 

'' None, Uncle Jules, that it is not in your power 
to repair.'' 

M. Jules comprehended the boy's reply, and 
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shook his head sorrowfully. "My poor boy/' he 
said, ''we cannot talk here; we shall be observed.'' 
And, taking Albert's arm in his, in the most affec- 
tionate manner, he led the way to a restaurant at 
hand. 

'' A private salon," said M. Jules, authoritatively, 
to the waiter. 

''A gentleman in a fine humour for breakfast,'* 
the waiter whispered to the dame de comploir, as he 
passed. M. Jules stalked through the caf^ with 
rigid solemnity, followed by Albert, who was not 
less grave than his uncle. 

''Let us eat first, we will talk afterwards," said 
M, Jules. To the waiter : " Serve us what you can 
for breakfast." 

Albert sat stolidly in a comer of the room, wliile 
M. Jules endeavoured to look calm, and even amused, 
with what he saw in the street below. 

"Look here, my boy! Is this genuine mis- 
fortune or a rascal's imposture ? " 

M. Jules's attention was drawn to a gentleman, 
dressed quietly and uell, who had just taken his hat 
off, and was bowing from the high kerbstone. His 
expression was serious, even sad. He had an intd- 
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lectual face — that is, a high forehead and a thonght- 
fal look. People flocked about him very fast— • 
evidently he had something to say. He had a bundle 
of papers under one arm. He remained^ while the 
crowd gathered^ looking dismally around^ and still 
holding his hat respectfully in his hand. Presently 
he murmured a few words^ and, by d^rees, burst 
into an oratorical display, at once dramatic and 
effective. He was a poet. He felt the soul of 
poetry within him when he was an obscure boy in 
his native village. He longed to be known — ^to 
catch the applause of the world. At last he resolved 
to travel to Paris — Paris, where generous sentiments 
were always welcomed — Paris, the natural home of 
the poet. Pull of youthful hope, he presented himself 
to a publisher, offering his poems. The reply he 
obtained was that he was unknown. He went to a 
second publisher, to a third, to a fourth; all were 
polite to him, but all rejected his works. He was in 
despair. Was he, with the soul of poesy burning 
within him, to starve in Paris, the cradle of poesy? 
He was tempted often, in that dark time, to sully the 
purity of his muse. But he said, no ; he might be 
poor, but he would be without stain. At last he 
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was compelled to write songs for obscure caf^s 
chantants; but he should be unworthy to address 
that assembly^ could he not assure it that all these 
songs breathed a high moral purpose. Well, one of 
these songs became the rage of last year ; thousands 
of copies were sold. And what did the author get 
for that most popular production ? Here the orator 
paused, and looked sternly about him; presently he 
raised his arm, and, shaking it in the air, shouted, 
with the countenance of a roused fiend — 

*' Tr-r-rois francs ! '' 

After this burst he proceeded, in a subdued voice, 
to describe the struggle. How he had resolved to 
fight his hard battle bravely ; and how, at last, stung 
by the neglect of publishers, he had resolved to place 
himself in the streets, face to face with the Paris 
public. He knew that they reverenced poets. He 
believed that, while his muse was pure, he might 
appeal to them with confidence. They might judge 
from his language that he was no vulgar impostor, 
and he confidently believed the time would come 
when it would be a subject of popular wonder that 
the celebrity of the hour, in that way once sought a 
public, in the streets of Paris. He looked courage- 



the honour of addressing to them. 

The poet then bowed to his auditors, who pressed 
about him to buy his little books. 

''A lying mountebank!'' said Albert sulkily, 
turning from the window. 

" Gently, my boy, gently. I am not so certain 
of that. The story may have '^ 

" For Heaven's sake ! let us come direct to that 
which is lying at the bottom of our hearts. Uncle 
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Jules, you see before you the unhappiest of 
men." 

M. Jules took Albert's hands, and gazed earnestly 
into his face. As he looked into the boy's heart, the 
tears came into his eyes. 

'^Ilenriette has told me all, but I will not^ 
cannot — believe it. I know it is some blunder or 
cruel hoax made by Aunt Alix." 

Unde Jules shook his head, and two great tears 
fell from his eyes. Albert poured out his heart in 
passionate words, and with a prayerful voice. 
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"Listen to me. Uncle Jules. Henriette loves 
me : we are betrothed ! *' 

''Enough, Albert. Hear me. I have seen this 
love growing up between you. I parted you in 
the hope that the childish sentiment would speedily 
die a natural death. I am sorry to find that I 
miscalculated.'' 

" It was during our separation that we learned to 
truly love each other.'' 

'' Are you sure you love, Albert ? Men have so 
many heartaches when they are young, and women 
so many flirtations." 

"We love as men and women love only once— 
we love for life ; and Death alone has power to part 
us." 

" Then are you most unfortunate, Albert, and I 
pity you. You don't know how this meeting tries 
my heart, since I fear it is our last." 

" Our last ? and wherefore ? " 

"Because — because, Albert, my lips must pro- 
nounce your doom. Neither your father nor I can 
ever consent to your marriage with Henriette." 

" But my father has consented ; my father has 
given me his blessing." 
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IL Jules turned very pale. He eaog^ Albert 
bj the wrist^ glared at him^ and growled between Ids 
teeth, '* Your father haa given his oonaent to jour 
marriage with Henriette?^^ 

Albert repeated his assertion^ and added, '' Suffer 
me to say. Uncle Jules, that it is your conduct which 
is strange, not my father's/' 

M. Jules could only repeat his question, still 
glaring at Albert. Albert assumed an air of great 
dignity. 

''And may I be so bold as to ask what your 
objections may be to my marriage with Henriette?'' 

'^ They lie buried in my own breast, and you will 
never learn them, Albert. I told you that this is 
probably the last time we shall meet. You will 
hate me — . Your father gives his consent I Is his 
conscience dead ? '' 

'^ His conscience ! I cannot understand you. 

''Understand this then, Albert de Capelle. I 
refuse you permission to marry Henriette. I shall 
always refuse you permission. My reasons enfold a 
mystery that would make your blood curdle, were I to 
disclose them. You would turn in horror from her 
you love. Not that she deserves your hate. She is 
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as pure and good now, as when she lay upon her 
mother's breast. But there is a gulf between you, 
Albert, that you must not pass. You would despise 
your father, who consents, could you know what lies 
within his heart. Albert, if your father has given 
his consent to your marriage with Henriette, your 
father is a man without conscience — a man without 
honour — a villain who henceforth is a stranger to 
me.'' 

Albert pressed his lips together, and his cane 
shook in his clenched hand. But he mastered him- 
self. 

" Monsieur Jules," lie said, "you use unfairly the 
shield your age throws about you. It is you who 
are the villain— ay. Sir, and the poltroon ! If bad 
mystery there be, it is yours, and not my father's." 

'' Your words are natural to your youth. They 
wound me, but they cannot provoke me." 

"And without just reason, but on some shadowy 
pretence of a mystery, where there really can be no 
mystery ; you coolly decide to make a woman whom 
you should love as a daughter, and a man who is of 
your own blood, the most miserable of human beings. 
It is your imperial will that we shall be unhappy." 
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you will ever love another woman as you love Hen- 
riette; but you may find consolation and all the 
gentle affections of a home. Tou must bear your- 
self Uke a man. For me^ have few thoughts; I 
deserve few. Yet remember our first and last 
embrace^ and that my last thoughts in this world are 
of you. 

'' I have done. If you knew what comfort it is 
to me to know that my eyes will not open on 
to-morrow's daylight — that my wretched life of 
troubles is brought to a close — ^you would under- 
stand me better. I forgive everybody who has 
injured me. Tell your Uncle Jules that I bear him 
no malice. Eemember me to Henriette should you 
ever see her again. My hand trembles so that " — 

Here the letter broke off. The pen was found 
thrown to the opposite end of the room. The chair 
was upset. There were large spots of ink upon 
the floor. 

" Passy. 
''My adored Betrothed, — ^I know all. Uncle 
Jules has returned raving like a madman. He has 
described to me his scene with you. My beloved^ 
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" The bill I *' said M. Jules peremptorily. 

'* But, Monsieur, the chicken is cooked to a turn, 
and '' — 

''The bill! Do you hear?'' 

The waiter bowed, and retired to fetch it. Dur- 
ing his absence, M. Jules seized a bottle of wine, and 
drank ofif two tumblers, at least. The bill paid, he 
almost ran out of the house. 

'' A hundred customers a day like those,'' said 
the dame de comptoir, ''would make a pretty busi- 
ness/' 

Albert took a cab, and went direct to his father's 
offices in the Eue Eichelieu. By the way, he made a 
dozen plans of action, but none turned out to his 
satisfaction. After all, there must be a mystery. 
Had M. Jules been a married man, with a son of his 
own, his opposition could be easily understood. He 
couldn't himself marry his own niece. Possibly he 
had some intimate friend whom he intended to ask 
into the country. Albert almost maddened himself 
with these speculations, and was wild with ex- 
citement, when the cab drew up in the Eue 
Richelieu. 
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^ Whcie hsTe joa been all the mandi^ Albeit ? 
is Dol ba^ness.^ 

^' With Monsenr Joles,^ Albcsi answered, in a 
drj, hard roioe. Then foDowed a long explanation 
of the manner in which M. Jules had behaved. 
Albeit did not keep one srllable back. He deliyered 
the insulting message Terbatim. 

•^It is well — very well/' If. Sebastien answered. 
''And now^ Albert^ tou will perceive that I had 
reason when I warned you not to be too confident 
about your uncle's consent.'' 

^^ What is to be done ? " 

''Time, my boy, a little time, for reflection. We 
must move with caution. Leave me, I will see you 
at home to>night. If I am late, wait up for me. I 
will be with you as soon as I am free." 

M. Sebastien remained in his rooms many 
hours after his son had left them. The concierge 
tapped at the door at nine o'clock in the evening, 
and he was still there, and angry that he wa3 in- 
terrupted. Nobody saw him leave. He went out, 
however, before the porter's wife retired for the night. 
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It was long after midnight when he reached his 
house. Albert was waiting as directed. He started 
with horror when he saw the strange and terrible 
change his father had suffered^ since they parted. He 
looked ten years older. His cheeks were a livid 
yeUow ; his eyes were almost black, round about ; his 
lips were dark and dry ; and his voice was hollow, 
and sounded as though it came from a distance. 

'' In Heaven's name, father, is that you f '' 

'' Ay, boy. What is there strange in me ? '^ 

" Some frightful calamity has befallen you. Ton 
have been with M. Jules ? '' 

'^ I have not seen him.'' 

"Then speak, pray speak!" 

" I have nothing to teU you, Albert — absolutely 
nothing; at least, to-night." 

" This is unendurable -^ " 

M. Sebastien made an impatient gesture, and 
asked for a glass of water. Albert handed it to him. 
The poor man's hand shook so violently he could 
hardly hold it to his lips. 

" That will do, that will do. Now go to bed." 

Albert still lingered, and implored his father to 
speak. He was answered by a peremptory command 
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to retire to rest. He was at the door when M. 
Sebastien, in a voice so tender Albert could hardly 
believe his ears^ called him back. The father lose^ 
and put his cold hands upon his boy's shoulders^ and 
kissed his cheeks. ^' There! now to bed — to bedl 
Sleep well ! '' 

Albert^ amazed at this outburst of feeling, went 
to his room. He declared that he had listened for 
hours, but could hear no sound, after his father had 
retired to his bedroom. Worn out, at length he fell 
asleep, having prayed that no more sorrows might be 
added to his load; and written a few hasty lines to 
Henriette. 

It was not much past six on the following morn- 
ing, when M. Sebastien's female servant entered his 
room to wake him as usual. The windows werq 
suddenly torn open, and a voice, so piercing that it 
reached far down the street, called for '^ Help ! help 
from everybody ! " and stiU ^' Help ! '^ The frantic 
woman ran from room to room, still screaming for 
help. Albert woke, and as he passed from his room, 
this poor, weak, crazy woman threw her arms about 
his neck, and dragged him from the horror she had 
seen. The rooms were speedily filled with terrified 
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neighboars. Policemen came stealthilj about. The 
key was turned in the lock of M. Sebastien^s bed- 
room door^ lest some one should suddenly come 
upon a scene that only they whose senses are blunted 
by custom^ can look at without trembling. 

A woman drawing a pail of water at the fountain 
hard by^ called to another '' What has happened at 
the house where the crowd is ? '' 

"Somebody has destroyed himself/' was the 
answer. 
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CHAPTER X^. 

A chapter in three letters : — 

" One o'clock. 

"My poor Boy, — Tou can never know the 
mystery of your unhappy father's life. This life has 
become insupportable to me, and I lay it down. I 
had hoped to see you happy, rich, and respected. I 
lived only to be witness of your felicity. I watched 
your love for Henriette with delight. I saw in it 
the promise that our family would flourish again, 
and take the high place to which it is entitled by its 
antiquity and its deeds. For me, alone and without 
a friend in the midst of the affluence I had worn out 
my strength in collecting — a sad, solitary, peevish 
old man — there was the rest of the grave only. It 
was when you became a man, that I felt all the 
unhappiness of the wrong I had committed towards 
you in your youth. I left you alone, I shut you out 
from my heart, I spoke harsh words to you, I dulled 
your nature. It was wrong, very wrong; and I ask 
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your forgiveness. When I saw tliat your good 
qualities, as you grew up, were mastering the gloom 
and sullenness to which my treatment had reduced 
you, I could have thrown my arms about your neck 
a thousand times. This night, and for the first 
time and the last, have I embraced my noble boy. 

'' Your Uncle Jules has left Paris suddenly, with 
Henriette and Aunt Alix. The old gardener remains 
in charge at Passy, but can give no information as 
to the whereabouts of the fugitives. The night I 
have passed ! — walking along the silent quays, upon 
the bridges, and with my eyes resting on the Morgue ; 
but, no ; my courage failed me then. I must see 
my boy once more. He must remember that once 
his father's lips embraced him. 

"I have been to Passy to see Jules. T knew 
that if I could speak to him I could move him. I 
frightened the poor gardener out of his senses with 
the curses I called down upon your uncle Jules. In 
my frenzy I dashed my fist through his portrait in 
the dining-room. The hope of my life was blasted. 
My poor Albert, I feel the tears falling from your 
eyes upon my trembling hands, as I write; but I 
have done my utmost. For this I have wasted my 
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life. I leave you a fair fortune; bat this is not 
happiness to a young and ardent heart like yours. 
I now feel that you and Henriette can never be man 
and wife. Your uncle Jules has vowed it, and has 
borne her away beyond our reach. Dear boy, sleeping, 
almost at your unhappy father's elbow — ^your father, 
whom you will never see again in this life — ^your 
heart will break when the morning comes. I have 
not the courage left to see your misery. I can be 
no comfort to you, for we are almost strangers. Nor 
can I survive the deep mortification — the sting of 
outraged pride— the open and marked slight, your 
Uncle Jules has put upon us. I have no fear of 
death, but much of life. Mine is drained to the 
dregs. There is a mystery in it too deep for words. 
Would you hate me if I tried to unfold it ? My 
hand turns icy cold, and my heart thumps against 
the desk. No, no I The dread and terrible secret 
goes with me. I carry the awful burden of it in 
silence ; but oh I with a head bowed to the dust — 
to the grave that lies open at my feet. My son shall 
not hate me, if he cannot love me. His name shaQ 
smell sweet in the nostrils of the world. I go; 
heavy -chained and branded; but no mortal eye sees 
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the mark of sbame^ no mortal ear catches the clank 
of my gyves. 

" My dear boy, be . gentle with your Uncle Jules. 
In these, my last moments, I beseech and implore 
you to be gentle with him. He acts from conscience. 
His heart is cut to the core, and he still loves you 
and Henriette. Tou will never conquer his deter- 
mination. I might have broken it had I known it 
earher; but he is gone, none know whither. He 
avoids me. He may return to-morrow. He will be 
safe horn intrusion. Be gentle with him. He has 
reasons you can never know. And now, as the pen 
falls from my hand, searching as I never searched 
before, deep into my conscience, I ask myself — ^is he 
right ? He has awful reasons, my good boy Albert ; 
so bear with him. But I tliink of your happiness 
before everything, and he should think of Hen- 
riette's happiness. No; he is not right. Enough 
misery has been made in this world, by both of us. 

*' Should he, as I know he will, keep Henriette 
for ever from you, take a father^s advice; go into 
the world; have some hard work in it. Fierce 
action alone will cure your wound. It does not 
become a man to mope and pine. I don't say that 
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you will ever love another woman as you love Hen- 
riette; but you may find consolation and all the 
gentle affections of a home. Ton must bear your- 
self like a man. For me, have few thoughts; I 
deserve few. Yet remember our first and last 
embrace, and that my last thoughts in this world are 
of you. 

" I have done; If you knew what comfort it is 
to me to know that my eyes will not open on 
to-morrow's daylight — that my wretched life of 
troubles is brought to a close — ^you would under- 
stand me better. I forgive everybody who has 
injured me. Tell your Uncle Jules that I bear him 
no malice. Eemember me to Henriette should you 
ever see her again. My hand trembles so that " — 

Here the letter broke off. The pen was found 
thrown to the opposite end of the room. The chair 
was upset. There were large spots of ink upon 
the floor. 






Passy. 
My adored Betrothed, — ^I know all. Uncle 
Jules has returned raving like a madman. He has 
described to me his scene with you. My beloved. 
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you should have been more temperate. But it is too 
late — too late, my beloved. In an hour we leave 
Paris, and go, I know not whither. When shall we 
meet again ? Should it not be for years — should it 
not be again in this life — ^remember, I am yours, and 
yours only. They can separate us : they can torture 
us ; but they cannot destroy the love that is between 
us. What can this awful secret be that has turned 
our happiness to misery? Uncle Jules loves us 
both, yet it is his hand that strikes us. A.unt Alix 
is as perplexed as I am. It was only this morning 
that I was happy, reading your dear letter ; and now 
I am the unhappiest of human creatures. My only 
hope is in your constancy. It may be that our 
marriage is only deferred. We must remember that 
the time will come when we can follow our own 
inclinations. I see all the dangers that lie between 
the present and that time. You will be in the world. 
In the world you will be courted : since why should 
others not see the great and adorable qualities of my 
beloved Albert? Men are not constant like women. 
You may be won from me. I will not — cannot— 
believe even the possibility of this ; but how many 
women have loved and been deceived ! 
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'' Hear me now, Albert. I cannot tell when I 
shall be again able to send a word to you ; for I 
know not whither we are bound. But I swear to 
you by all that is holy, by the sacred memory of my 
mother and father, to be yours, and yours only, claim 
me when you will or can. In the solitude to which 
I am to be driven this night — far away from you— 
my only company will be your portrait, and my only 
solace, my belief in your love. I shall dream of you 
every night; and all my days shall be devoted to 
remembrances of the happy times we have spent 
together. 

''I trust you will be able to unravel Uncle 
Jules^s reasons for his unaccountable conduct. He 
is so wild to-night. Aunt Alix vows she is afraid 
to stir with him : yet she is packing up her little 
fripperies with all the zeal of a woman of two-and- 
twenty. Her consolation is most difScult to bear. 
It is words without sympathy. While she tells me 
that her heart bleeds for me, she is looking in the 
glass and adjusting her ribbons. To have to pass 
years in such company, and away from you : no ear 
into which I can pour my sorrow : no hand that will 
press mine, and soothe my trouble ! It is a very hard 
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fate. Uncle Jules cannot know how much angnish 
he is causing. I am told that he believes we shall 
have forgotten each other in a few months, and that 
I shall be resigned to a worldly marriage with some 
middle-aged provincial. How Httle, then, he knows 
of a woman^s heart! My beloved Albert, I am 
yours, and no human power shall make me the wife 
of another. 

" It is impossible to tell whether this letter will 
ever reach you. I leave it here to the dear old gar- 
dener, who has been weeping his poor eyes out, at the 
sudden breaking-up of the establishment. He is to 
give it to Virginie, who will call to-morrow and find 
the birds flown. It may be intercepted; Virginie 
may not come. My heart is ready to break at the 
thought. You might believe that I had left Paris with 
my own free will, that I was resigned to separation 
from you, and that I was content to accept the fate 
Uncle Jules had cruelly prepared for me: and so 
your love might be turned from me, as one unworthy 
to keep it. The thought almost maddens me. 

''Yet it cannot be. Albert will never believe 
that Henriette was untrue. Have we not plighted 
our vows P Can we forget that day at P&re-la-Chaise ? 
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If ever trotli fell from mortal lips, it fell from ours 
in that moment of supreme deb'ght. The memory 
of it is enough to gild and glorify the rest of my life. 
We are not lovers of the conmion mould. There is 
that in the stoiy of our love, which does not enter 
into the history of ordinary men and women, who go 
to the altar together. Our lives have been spent 
together. We have been all the world to one 
another, as boy and girl. No, no! Uncle Jules 
may rest assured that we are not to be parted as 
most people whose engagement is disapproved, are 
parted. 

''Uncle Jules calls me. His voice is angry, and 
I tremble. Oh, my beloved Albert, hold me fondly 
to your heart. Where are you that I must call in 
vain ? Come to me — come to — 

A letter for M. Sebastien, delivered after his 
death : — 

"Passy. 

" Monsieur, — I had hoped that you would have 
spared me the necessity of taking the step which will 
have been accomplished before this letter reaches 
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you. I am about to leave Paris^ that Henriette may 
no longer be the object of your son's fruitless im- 
portunities. You^ of all men^ should have been the 
first to put a stop to the growth of a preference, 
which you knew could never end in a marriage. You 
had neither the honesty nor the delicacy to do your 
duty. Your worldliness has destroyed what little 
heart there ever was in you. We part. Monsieur ; 
and we never meet, again. 

"I have borne misery enough with you. We 
have done enough that is bad together. I give up 
the remainder of my unfortunate, because bad, life, to 
preparation for the life to come. You will mock me ; 
but now I am beyond the reach of your mockery, and 
shall take care to remain so. You give your consent 
to the marriage of your son with the daughter of 
Baptiste* Shame ! eternal shame ! 

'^ Can you feel shame ? You are an old man — 
you have not many more years to live ! To die, still 
in your present mind, playing sharp tricks with the 
world ! I spare you the great and final sin you were 
prepared to commit. I hold your arms to keep you 
from crime — you, upon whose head the weight of a 
bad life should be an insupportable load ! And now 
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I move the temptation beyond yonr reach, and take 
my leave of yon. Your avarice shall not triumph ! 
Henriette married to Albert ! Have yon a heart in 
your breast, that you can plan such unholy nuptials P 
I leave you, I hope, to repentance. Henriette and 
Albert shall never wed ! I bear her with me, far 
from Paris. Poor girl ! she suffers agony, and this 
agony will be added to the sum of misery you have 
created. The best reparation you can make is to 
devote yourself to the welfare of your son, to whom 
hitherto you have been a cruel and cold father. If 
you have no care of him, he will go wrong. His 
disappointment may drive him into the most disso- 
lute and (which will have greater terrors for you) the 
most expensive society in Paris. He will spend your 
precious money, and dissipate the fortune you have 
realized by a life of abject slavery. And so, Sebas- 
tien de Capelle, adieu t It is best for ourselves, and 
for those whose happiness lies in our hands, that we 
should not meet again. 

''Jules db Capelle.'* 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

Years have passed since Sebastien de Capelle was 
buried, near his wife, upon the heights beyond his 
gloomy home. Years since the orphan boy was led 
by some kind friends and neighbours, weeping behind 
the showy, open hearse, through crowds of idle 
people, who uncovered as the procession passed. The 
grey, decrepid giant, in the rear of the orphan, who 
stumbled and babbled, and would not be comforted, 
has disappeared from Paris years ago, and will be 
heard of no more. Who misses him ? K we ^' touch 
and go and sip the foam of many lives,'* we who love 
the country, a few friends, and a few books ; and if, 
as we grow old, we tire of friends and foes, and yawn 
in the face of new acquaintance ; shall we wonder that 
in great, cruel cities, the brilliant, noble, and adored of 
to-day, are forgotten to-morrow? The splendid 
cortege dispersed, Albert de Capelle might be certain 
of time and solitude for his grief. M. Jules might 
trot back to his retreat unremarked. Paris has given 
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a day to the De Capelle tragedy, and will give no 
more. Indeed, Paris is busy now — on the brink of 
another revolution. How M. Jules and his nephew 
parted was known only to themselves. M. Jules 
disappeared, and M. Albert remained in Paris. It is 
certain that Henriette's retreat was made known to 
Albert, the condition being that he would pledge his 
honour to respect it, and not to go within twenty 
miles of it. "Be of good courage, my beloved,^' 
Henriette wrote. "We are young. You have 
ambition. Follow your honourable duty in the world. 
My eyes will follow every movement ; my heart will 
leap at every success. The happy time will and must 
come, for us both.'' So encouraged and fired, Albert, 
his grief abated, cast about for a vocation. He had 
wealth enough; he wanted glory, place. He cast 
about for some time in uncertainty, calling upon 
Henriette to advise him, and resolving that he would 
accept nothing tliat would remove him farther from 
her. But she wrote, expostulating — " An active life 
alone will satisfy your condition of mind. If I thought 
that your love for me would keep you from accom- 
phshing all the glory due to your noble gifts, beloved 
as you are to me, I would renounce you, and bid you 
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good-by for ever. No^ Albert, be a man ! Take 
your part bravely, and believe in my unalterable love. 
Mine is the weary duty. I must sit, my arms folded, 
in this melancholy solitude, with two poor broken 
invalids (Aunt Alix, I fear, is sinking fast), and bend 
my ear to catch echoes of the praise you are winning. 
What are a few leagues more or less ? My heart 
leaps over them; you can never go beyond the reach 
of its love. For my sake, take to your duty boldly,^' 
M. Albert buckled himself for his task. He would 
go to the army in Algeria. There he would find 
adventure ; there he might win the epaulettes of a 
General. He poured out his heart in long letters to 
his mistress, and left — blessed with the reiterated 
assurances of her devotion, and with her portrait about 
his neck, under his new regimentals. 

It is years since Albert left for Algeria. An old, 
high-roofed cliMeau, with a moat full of weeds about 
it ; the grass thick between the stones in the court- 
yard ; the stables ragged and ill-kept ; moss and ivy 
undisturbed wherever it may please them to grow; a 
sleepy porter in wooden shoes; handmaids with 
Norman caps and voices sharp as the east wind ; a' 
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window, high in one of the towers, always open ; a 
face, pale and with weary eyes, always looking down 
from that window ! Ay, Albert de Capelle, these are 
weary vigils for Henriette ! She has not the excite- 
ment of action ; no gallant exploits in the field, no 
days of daring in the forest. She sits patiently 
waiting until the world shall speak of you, and so 
gladden the heart of your mistress, *' She only says 
it's very weary/' Your letters lie in her bosom, rising 
and falling with her gentle breathing. The seasons 
have circled more than once or twice since she opened 
this window, and first sat to listen for the echoes of 
your great achievements. This for her pleasure — and 
two sick beds within for her duty ! One is now empty I 
itstenant has passed out under yonder gateway, with the 
^est reading, and the old man of the village bearing 
the cross aloft, before. Aunt Alix has made her last 
jest. The daisies seem to smile and twinkle upon her 
grave. 

Death is creeping about the old ch&teau again. 
His stealthy step will fall upon the threshold. He 
hovers, leaning against the door-jamb, finger lifted to 
his fleshless mouth. He has made up his mind. He 
lifts his scimitar, and, with solemn step and slow. 
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advances. M. Jules de Capelle waits. His hands 
are crossed upon his breast; his eyes wander; his 
lips murmur. A woman — ^young, stately as a tragedy 
queen in her movements^ but with eyes inexpressibly 
tender^ and attentive hands that move softly about 
the bed, comforting the sufferer — a woman fitly pre- 
sides over the scene. The last offices of religion 
have been paid, and the sufferer is impatient for 
death. 

'' Forgive me, Henriette, forgive me ! *' M. Jules 
whispers; and Henriette, in reply, kisses his fore- 
head. Still, more faintly each time, M. Jules moans, 
"Forgive me," 

Death is at the door, and the silent sweep pf his 
scimitar impends. The hands that were dasped 
together fall apart; the eyes lose direction. Death 
is at the bedside. 

'' Forgive ! '' The dying man seems to send this 
on his latest breath, from the grave. 

Death's work is done; and Henriette de Capelle 
kneels by the bedside, prays, and kisses the cold 
hand that hangs near her lips. 



^' What on earth can possess Mdlle. Henriette de 
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Capelle^ that she^ one of the richest women in 
Prance, young, and her own mistress, should become 
a nun ? ^^ This was gossip in a Paris salon. 

That she should carry her broken heart from the 
world was natural. It was broken, crushed, wrung 
dry. In those deep furrows upon her young cheeks, 
which the floods of her grief had worn, was the store 
of her much suffering. She had the terrible secret 
now, and it was a burning shame that would bear 
her speedily to the grave. Albert ! She had written 
him her last words. Then open the doors and 
receive the bruised creature, and give her rest and 
comfort; fold her in your holy arms, and let her 
sink to rest upon the comforting pillow of your 
sympathetic bosoms. Young, and bom to great- 
ness, and yet so wan and wasted. Biches ! What 
can her full coffers give her ? No, there is no com- 
fort for her; the secret bums an everlasting fire 
within her. Unloose her hair, and away with it. 
She is past trembling; if as cold, she is also as firm 
as marble. Cover her noble head fpr ever from the 
world : poor, ill-used woman, who hath deserved no 
sorrow, yet is overladen. It is well. Close the door 
quick, that none on this worldly side may see her 
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last shower of scalding tears^ nor hear her sobs, nor 
feel the tumultuous throbs of her broken heart. 



M. Jules de Capelle left a sealed paper. It was 
a long document, fall of repentance, and laden with 
shames. In it he confessed that the burning of the 
ch&teau at Beauregard was the work of himself and 
his brother Sebastien. The ploughboy was right 
who said he had seen two masked men. Yirginie 
had seen them also. They had appeared when the 
front door was broken in. Their arms were lifted, 
and struck out at the frantic Count and Countess; 
their arms hurled them back into the flame and 
smoke. These villains in black leather masks — mur- 
derers of the Count and his family — were Sebastien 
and Jules de Capelle ! Then followed this cruel 
question, put to Henriette — 

''Would you marry the son of your father's mur- 
derer?" 

We have seen how the unhappy girl answered the 
question. 



Paris would have been greatly agitated by the De 
CapeUe scandal, had Paris not had matter more ex- 
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citing in hand. M. Onizot's obstinacy in declining 
even to promise moderate reform^ had exasperated the 
Opposition ; the celebrated Eeform banquet was pre- 
paring; and men^s heads were heating against the 
Minister who behaved insolently with his rag of a 
Parliament, packed with two hundred Government 
employ^. In this excitement, what account could 
be taken of poor Albert de Capelle, just come back 
to find his mistress gone from him, and his name 
disgraced? Scalding tears fell upon Henriette's fare- 
well letter. The letter contained only a few words : — 
'* I carry my broken heart where it will find rest, and 
wait patiently for death. May the good and merciful 
Ood forgive the two authors of our shame and 
sorrow I Let us pray for one another I Oh, agony, 
that we can never meet more ! Best beloved, adieu!'* 

Only a few words, yet a world of woe, and 
gnashing of teeth in them. But the world is busy 
without, and recks not the desolate lad's crown of 
sorrow. 

One hundred deputies meet in the Place de la 
Madeleine, and agree upon the terms of a most 
hostile manifesto, to be published in the journals. 
Paris heads are getting very hot indeed. Tfc is de- 
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cided that the recent Ministerial Address is a flagrant 
and audacious violation of the rights of the deputies; 
that it infringes the sacred principles of the Consti- 
tution; that it attacks, through the deputies, the 
essential rights of the citizens, and is calculated to 
spread disorder through the country. Counter-revo- 
lution is muttered. The Opposition deputies decline 
to be bearers of the Address to the Throne. The 
banquet shaU take place, and five deputies promise 
to attend. Government reply by cramming the bar- 
racks with soldiers. Is this the way in which honest 
men are answered ? We shall see. It strikes many 
acute persons, this July day in Paris — ^fixed for the 
Reform banquet in the Champs Elys^es — ^that the 
Qtizen King is playing a very foolish game, and that 
the people will have something more formidable than 
Sucre d'orge in their hands, by nightfall. There are 
one hundred thousand soldiers in the capital of the 
King who swore to a certain charter. The banquet 
is prohibited; and here are bayonets to make any 
needful explanations. The Opposition answer by 
appealing to the National Guards, and even to 
schoolboys. The army and the people are brought 
face to face ; and the King remains obstinate. His 
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wife weeps and implores; but he will not '' yield an 
inch/' Yield an inch I He will be Mr. Smith in a 
few hours. 

The floodgates are open. The flushed students 
throng the quays. The ominous '' Marseillaise '^ is 
lowly sung. People are at fever-heat. Shopkeepers 
are looking' to their shutters. Stones are flying 
about — ^heralds of the leaden bullet that is casting. 
The accused Minister laughs at the act of accusation, 
for Bugeaud has the military command of Paris. 
But the people are coming with the red flag. To- 
night there will be busy barricade-building. The 
dismissal of Guizot will not suffice now. All the 
''thieves in embroidery'* must be put to the right 
about. 

The excitement reaches Albert de Capelle in his 
lonely rooms, where he has sat in all the silent 
intensity of sorrow. The sound of musketry reaches 
his ear, and he starts to his feet. The people are 
rising again — ^the people, by the help of whose blind 
anger his father committed that fell deed, which blots 
out the line of the De Capelles with the red shame 
of murder. But the hell hounds shall not triumph 
iagain. The artillery shall sweep them from the face 
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of the earth ; they shall be trampled under the hoofs 
of the King's horses I Albert de Capelle will see to 
this. His pistols are buried in his coat. There is a 
ferocious determination in his eye. 

^' Yes, this is it ; this is the death for me. Let 
it come — it will be welcome." 



It did come. In the dead of the night Albert 
de Capelle advanced to reconnoitre a barricade by the 
Port St. Denis. He clambered up it, stumbled here 
and there among the debris, of which it was built, 
followed by two or three o£ his soldiers. Suddenly 
an old man popped his head from the insurgent side 
of the loose fortification. 

'' Bah ? " cried the old man ; " I said the time 
would come. There, young De Capelle — there's a 
present from old Edmoud.'' 

The present was a mortal wound from the insur- 
gent ragpicker's musket. 

And so the De Capelles ended — in shame and 
sorrow. The crimes of the two brothers wrecked the 
happiness of the young and good. 

THJK END. 
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